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In offering this humble collection to the Public, I 
dare swear I shall be deemed presumptuous. A 
favourite sentence of mine is ^' Esse quam videreJ^ 
So, setting the matter at rest, for now and ever, I 
will own I am presumptuous, to attempt to steer 
the same course as the great master : though he 
found the navigation easy, it is no reason that I 
should. No; Charley Dibdin^s light is seen too far 
at sea for me to hope for much favour, save from 
those who care for me, — and love is a first-rate 
magnifier, {by the way, I hope that won't apply 
to the little article I mentioned just now — ^pre- 
sumption). The following songs, &c., have been 
written, " in all weathers, all times, sides, and 
ends,'' and under the most peculiar circumstances ; 
and I trust they will help to pass half an hour 



VI ADDRESS. 

along^ for the rough hands they are written for, 
calling to the heart — ' Home.* To those who have 
the loved ones on the " mid seas" I need make 
no apology. Expressions will be found scattered 
through these leaves, that they have heard the/«r 
away make use of, and, as they read, their heart- 
strings will make pleasant music, and many a 
brown face will be called up before them, though 
seas roll between : so no fear have I of the women. 
No ; they will wish Ned Halyard fair winds and a 
prosperous voyage with the whole of their warm 
hearts. There is one whom we may not recall, 
for she is at rest, who would have been glad to see 
my success. I allude to Mrs. Cornwell Baron 
Wilson, who ever gave me a kind smile of en- 
couragement, — ^I need say no more, for all who 
knew her feel full well that she is not. And there 
is one who is, thank God, who will rejoice to see it, 
Mr. Thackeray; but as Pope Julius once said of 
Michael Angelo the great painter, I now say of 
Michael Angelo the great writer, — " We all know 
the humour of such men V* 



ADDRESS. TU 

And now Mr. Public — (you must be of the 
masculine gender^ and without a wife^ for you 
are so cross-grained^ and hard to please) — ^you'll 
say there is enough and to spare of all this; and 
in lieu of my addressing you, you will dress me, 
by disMng me ( I fear ) of your favour if I tire 
you : so Fll e'en take my leave— with saying, 

I am, your obedient, 

and I hope you will make me. 
Your grateful Servant, 

NED HALYARD. 

^th March, 1849, 
W d, Norfolk. 

Many of the songs have appeared in the 

« 

periodicals. 
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The moon shines calm on the sailor's deep grave. 

The star heams dance over it lightly ; 
But he heeds not the storm, the stars» or the wave. 

Or the moon, looks she ever so hrightly. 

Is he dreaming of home then,— his own dear home. 

And her, the beloved of his childhood ? 
Are his thoughts while the rough waves around him foam. 

On old green haunts in the wild wood ? 

No, — he dreams not of home» nor dreams he of love. 

And heeds not the blast or the billow ; 
Let him sleep by the brave, — let him sleep there, and rest 

On his wild rocking ocean pillow. 



C$e Ea0t iB^tg^t as^ori. 

'Tis my last night ashore. 
And all are pledging me : 

It's memory I shall store. 
When I am far at sea. 

B 



Bright eyes around are beaming, — 

Eyes that I love so well ; 
Bat all, alas ! seem dreaming 

Of that word I hate. Farewell ! 

The ship to-morrow night 

Will be bounding o'er the sea. 
Impatient for the flight — 

Bat let us merry be. 
Soon will you give a greeting 

To my sails' returning swell : 
Dear ones, ther'd be no meeting, 

If I did not say Farewell ! 

Then pass about the bowl ; 

Drink to the bright ones here. 
With wishes from the soul : 

Health to the very dear. 
Not tears, but the red juice quaffing. 

Sighs and regreU give o'er ; 
And spend with songs and laughing 

My last night ashore. 



Mother, good bye ! my duty calls, we're once more off 

to sea; 
Ai^d, fair or foul, a fervent prayer will be put up for thee. 
I once was helpless, and thy care sustained my childhood's 

dav; 
1 thank thee, mother, for thou led'st my footsteps the 

right way. 



'Twas sunny then, — 'tis peaceful now, — from thee it all 
^ has come; 

w So, though I'm gay in foreign lands, old-memory whis-^ 
pers— "Home." 
This smiling room puts out the lights that shine through 

eastern halls ; 
And some old air will start my pulse, and I think my 
mother calls. 

I'm grateful to my many friends, and I pledge them here 

all round; 
But, mother dear, my soul will long for those words, 

" Homeward-bound.'* 
My time is up-— -hark to the pipe ! it tells of the bowling 

main: 
God bless and keep thee j^afe, mother, till I come back 

again. 



Hurrah for the outward-bound! the sea is her home 
once more ; 

There are hearts as heavy here as ever were left ashore. 

Away then, you gallant thing, through the waves a path- 
way cleaving. 

We are bound to a distant clime^ all we love, all we care 
for, leaving : 

There are thoughts that will not lie still in the heart of 
son of the ocean ; 

And eyes that with tears will fill of affection's fond 
emotion. 

B 2 



Look your last for the land grows dim; blue water 
dashes around : 

They are breathing a prayer lor Idm, and the gallant out- 
ward bound. * 



lube in tfie dFore:?top, 

Love, in the fore-top my watch Fm keeping ; 

But, Kitty, my heart bears up for you : 
Sailors are rum'uns and launch'd for all weathers ; 

And we ship light hearts if our girls are true. 

What do we heed if the winds are blowing, — 
Once in blue water, we've nothing to mind ; 

We've only to trust that those we are leaving. 
When we come back again, fond we'll find. 

For to return and find them faulty 

Is more than a tar's rough heart can bear ; 

But in the fore-top my watch Fm keeping. 
And I know for Kitty I need not fear. 



** We shall meet again, old fellow, and have many a merry night yet." 

Here's a health to you, my boy, the night before we part ; 
There's nothing left me now to do, but bless you from 
my heart : 



We've sail'd six years together, with many a changing 

wind. 
And spun long yarns of England, and those we'd left 

hehind. 
Bnt the glass is in my hand, and my heart's almost a 

wreck, — 
Old friend, " to you and yours," there — 'tis shivered on 

the deck; 
For wine again shall never he tasted from its hrim, — 
The last pledge was to my friend, and all who are true 

to him. 
We part. Jack, in this cahin — where merry hours we've 

past. 
And little thought the time would come when we should 

see the last i 
But the tide is rushing through my heart, and I must 

pipe belay. 
And something like a tear I feel, which dam'me I can't 

stay. 
And if in after years we two should meet at sea. 
We'll fill a cup to these old times, and drink it merrily ; 
Or if we clap each other, my boy, 'longside in port. 
With friendship's backstays as they're now and ever 

have been taut. 
We'll shake each other by the hand, and fill the cup 

once more, 
And spin these yams. Jack, o'er again, so snugly, boy, 

ashore. 
And tell of changes we have had, of false friends not a 

few, — 
But bless the heavens up aloft that you and I are true. 



Baton tf^e Slibir* 

WrUten on the llth of March, 1845. 

" Think of tu when hearths are beaming. 
Think of hb when mead is streaming. 
Ye, of whom our sonls are dreaming 

On the dark wave." Hemana, 

Down the river, down the river, with two steam-tug^ 

alongside ; 
And our hearts so fall, that hardly anything the teara 

will hide ; 
When we think how many months mast pass while we on 

salt seas ride. 

Down the river, down the river, and S s fading fast ; 

We've said adiea for a good long while, perchance 'twill 

be the last. 
How vainly, yet how fondly, would we recal the past. 

Down the river, down the river, what will they do to- 
night ? 

Will they gather round that peaceful hearth to talk by 
fire light. 

As we all have done, sometime ago, when fate was very 
bright ? 

Down liie river, down the river ; will they think of us 

and say 
How joyless is this room which for weeks has been so 

gay? 
And what kind words will be said of us, as we sail far 

away? 



Down the river, down the river, and soon to be at sea. 
The clay is bound, yet, gloriously, the mind may wander 

free. 
I still can dream of those at home, and know thev're 

true to me. 



Written on the Ut of April, 1846. 

Up the river, up the river, — how the steam-tugs puff and 

strain. 
As if they guessed our hurry to be at home again. 
And have the kiss we've waited for, thank God, and not 

in vain. 

Up the river, up the river, and Erith now is past ; 
What bitter thoughts came crowding as we went by it last ! 
The very colours jump for joy, as they flutter from the 
mast. 

Up the river, up the river, — they are waiting for us now. 
As we wrote ** Hurrah, we're home again" — off the land 

some days ago. 
At home joy's stun' sails now are set aloft as well as low. 

Up the river, up the river, — there is no change for me ; 
They're just the same as when I went twelve months ago 

to sea. 
The sailor's prayers are fervent if he does not bend the 

knee. 
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Night, old night, walks the ocean wide. 
And never a word is heard heside 

The musical " All's well." 

The moon looks down from her bower on high. 
And the soft winds through the ratlins sigh. 

Hushing the waves to sleep. 

'Tis my watch, and fond thoughts homeward steer 
To the land I love, and all I hold dear 

Far o'er the sea. 

Is my mother gazing on night's queen fair. 
Thinking on days when her boy was there 

By her dear side ? 

Are my sisters singing some long-loved lay. 
Breathing my name, though far away 

Out on the foam ? 

Are my brothers telling of gay past days'. 
Of all our pleasant and happy ways 

In childhood's time ? 

Do they say, perhaps I'm looking on 
The moon, though I am all alone. 

Far, far from them. 

And though tossing here on the ocean's foam. 
Their sailor's love is anchored at home 

With his treasured ones ? 

At Sea 
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On a Midshipnum sleeping in his hammock when his watch was oner. 

Sleep, sleep,— on your lips there's a smile of bliss,— 

It tells you are dreaming of home : 
Perchance you are sharing a mother's kiss. 

Though yon rest on the deep sea's foam ; 
Or your father is looking with pride and glee. 
In that home his sailor boy to see. 

Perchance you are roying through woods and vales. 

With sisters and brothers dei^r. 
Listening to many happy tales. 

With a heart all free from care. 
And know not that round you dashes the spray. 
That our ship in her proud course flings away. 

You are seeking old haunts of boyhood's time. 

And the wind sings merrily fr^e ; 
The ship sails on to a foreign dime. 

And we're out on the deep*mid sea : 
But your " watch" for a while is over, boy, — 
Then sleep and dream of your home in joy. 



5tan^a0. 



Oh ! my heart is as light as the dancing spray 
Of the deep sea wave in its wildest play ; 
So blame me not that you see no shade 
On a £ace so happy by nature made. 
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I'm a rover I own, bat not from yon ; 

For there I am faithful, fond, and true. 

And love, as the flowers love the sun« all day : 

Yet they laugh with the moon when he's away. 

And if I should ask your shipmates brave. 

Who sail with you over the heaving wave. 

They'd tell of bright eyes that had caught your smile—* 

And was I not, rover, forgotten the while ? 

Then blame me not for the selfsame thing 

You do, when your ship folds her gallant wing, 

In some foreign port — and you laugh, I know, 

"With the merriest girl where'er you go. 

So, though I'm not sad while you're at sea, 

I know you have not a doubt of me. 

But believe, when I say, what e'er betide, 

I love you more than the world beside. 



t!i:$ougt)t0 on (Rf^xi^imM ^$. 

" And I felt happy and pvond that Z was miMM by those bright ones of 

my dear home." 

How gaily they're passing this time at home — 

Yet a cloud is even there ; 
And many kind thoughts are sent over the foam 

To me, as I'm pacing here. 

I know there's a tear in my mother's eye. 

And a shade on each sister's fajc& ; 
And no smile is seen on my brothers' fips. 

When they look at the vacant place. 
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The cup is fiU'd« aye, ap to the brim ; 

By all am I pledged fiill deep : 
Ah ! little th^ think Fm come on deck. 

My four hoars* watch to keep. 

Oh, for the magic art just now. 

That I might wish, and see 
That hap{^ hearth, and those dear eyes 

Which are so loved by me ! 

What would I give for a sweet sweet kiss 
Where the misletoe is swinging ! — 

Bat the waves roll round, and fair, and free. 
The wind to them is singing. 

But regret, away ! my own dear land 
I'll serve with my heart's best blood. 

As thousands are doing to-night from home. 
On field and the mighty flood. 

Then a merry new year, and joy to-night, — 
Old friends, though I'm not with ye, 

I'll drink your health, — all the sailor can do. 
And watch on the deep mid sea. 



jFatee iut tCrue* 



Oft have I bounded o'er ocean and vale. 
Been lull'd by a calm, love, rock'd by the gale ; 
Swept o'er the billow, a steady course keeping ; 
LAugh'd with the laughing, love, sigh'd with the weeping ; 
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Seen foreign cliifies, love, far o'er the foam ; 
Thought of, and lov'd most, my own island home ; 
Look'd on fair faces, love, danc'd with the gay. 
But none were so dear, love, as those far away ; 
Fought with the hrave, love, 'neath our proud colours 

flying, 
While many a shipmate beside me was dying ; 
Fass'd safely each rock, love, and shoals not a few, — 
Yet never had sweetheart, but you, my love, you ! 



Sp^afc not 

*' The hearth, the hearth is desolate/' 

HemanB. 

Speak not, oh speak not, for you fright away 
Shadows of days that I may have no more. 

Which, like the ruins of some palace bright. 

Lie scattered mournfully upon the past's far shore. 

Let the old dreams come back. 

Such as did come to me when years were few. 
Which the plumed hours, with a merry laugh. 

Into my open soul in passing threw. 

In this old room I sat eight years ago ; 

And what a weary way since then I've been ! 
I've put my name upon the world's great book. 

And knock'd at fortune's door, but she'll not let me in. 
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Your voice has call'd me from my waking dream : 
Where have I been within this bright fleet hour ? 

I've been upon my boyhood's pleasant paths. 
And found no weeds within my mother's bower. 

The merry voices soanded once again 

Where, if I listen, now the wind is singing — 

Through the deserted rooms, and memories sad and ga; 
Back to my wayworn heart hot tears are bringing. 

Now I am broad awake once more ; 

Your voice has rous'd me from the dream of old. 
Ah ! time has left this heart some freshness yet. 

As to the Great Unknown its tides have roU'd, 

Lmea on going bttck to the old home. 



jFill ML 

FiU full, jolly hearts, England soon will greet our eyes ; 
Hurrah ! up with it to the brim ; never flinch, time flies. 

Fill full. 

Here we are together now; the sou'- west wind is blowing 

free; 

The waves must do without us, boys, for 'tis our last 

night at sea. 

Fill full. 

The moon looks saucy up aloft, and slyly smiles upon 

our cheer, 

Whose eyes gaze upon her now ? — eyes as bright as they 

are dear. 

Fill full. 
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Fill full» and breathe a name, — a mother's, or a sister's 

kind. — 

Thoagh silently; and some will think upon the girl 

they've left behind. 

fin full. 

Soon we'll sit around the board ; all goes merry with us 

now: 

Steady, hearts, up she comes, — " Land, upon the larboard 

bow." 

FUlfiiU. 



HtV^ taite tj^e W&LnxXti m toe finti it 

Let us take the world as we find it. 

With its truth and falsehood, its lights and shades, 
And remember that joy is so fragile a flower. 

That, as soon as it blooms, it droops and fades : 
But this hand for you, boy, but this hand for you. 
And youll find that it's true, boy, you'U find that it's 
true. 

Let us take the world as we find it. 

And never take time to measure the draught. 

Which it ofiers us as round it spins. 

And forget how 'tis mix'd, when once 'tis quaff'd : 

But this hand, &c. 

Let us take the world as we find it. 

And fill up a brimmer to days gone by. 
And to those to come, as a match for the past ; 

And bless the present as on they fly. 

But this hand, &c. 
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Let OS take the world as we find it. 

Backing our joy against our care ; 
And fancy each thorn has a rose hard hy. 

Till you and I change for a better elsewhere. 

But this hand, &c. 



Co ¥0lU 

God bless yon. Poll, I sail away, — 
The anchor's hove at dawn of day»— 

Let's kiss away that tear. 
See the bright glass is sparkling true. 
Here's health and double health to you ; 

Let's swamp the lubber Care. 

It won't, my love, be always so. 
That I must from old England go. 

When war's alarms are o'er. 
With lockers full, and laurels green. 
Jack Trueheart, love, will then be seen 

Taking his cruize ashore. 

And when the fight, my dear, is over* 
Come say, then will you love the rover« 

Should he have lost a limb ? 
And come to port a wounded tar. 
Bearing for Britain many a scar. 

Will there be change for him ? 

No ! change for me there will not be. 
However I come home from sea : 
My blessing, love, now take. 
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Come, Mary, let me see you smile ; 
Our parting's only for awhile ; 
A meeting's in its wake. 



WUittm toitf) tfie pencil of ^Im on ioarlr 

m 

As we roU'd through the Bay, my hearts^ 

The wind blew free and keen ; 
And, of all our lady passengers. 

One only could be seen. 
She was the kindest dearest love 

That ever, my boys, went over 
The salt salt seas with a piping breeze. 

And the true heart of a lover. 

She was the girl to make a fool 

Of all our jovial crew ; 
And, with your boasted flint and steel. 

She'd have made a fool of you. 
Since then, since then, I've sail'd the seas. 

For many a changing day ; 
But I often think on the merry time 

When we roU'd through the Bay. 
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^fitmgfytfi on WSMt^. 

The stars shine on^ in their merry light. 

Over the wild deep waters. 
And lovingly gaze on the strong white wings 

Of ocean's mighty daughters. 
The sailor knows they look on home. 

Where the lov*d and happy dwell ; 
And on them may he many eyes — 

Eyes that he loves so well. 
Then shine ye on, ye hright sky gems. 

The laughing billows o'er ; 
For the same light you give to us 

Is over our own dear shore. 



Eong^ long ago. 

Long, long ago, the woods were green. 
And the sky was bright above me ; 

The stars were there, and long ago 
They loved, as now they love me. 

Long, long ago, the rough waves roar'd. 
And have toss'd and foam'd between us ; 

But still no change, — and they see us now 
The same as erst they've seen us. 

And long ago the seas were our home. 
And the land we have roved together : 

But it matter'd not, — we still lov'd on. 
In foul or in sunnv weather. 
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Long, long ago, we used to meet. 

Aye, long ago to sever : 
We found new friends that now are old ; 

But nothing alter'd U9 — Never. 

Long, long ago, we could drink our glass. 
And sing o'er the sparkling bumper ; 

And always took care, when we spoke of home. 
That the wish, like the draught, was a thumper. 

Long, long ago, we laugh'd at deceit. 

And the bare idea of changing ; 
Though ours has been a roving life. 

O'er land and the deep sea ranging. 

So long ago we feared our God, 

And believed we should meet in heaven ; 

And that all good things in the merry earth 
For our joy and content were given. 

'Twas long ago that the world ran round. 
And has stopped on her journey never ; 

Long, long ago, our hearts were true. 

And they're so till they're stilled for ever ! 

(Ned Halyard to his mother^ sisters^ brothers^ and friends.) 



91 W&LiU. 



I'll choose a wife that will face with me 
Each change of the ocean billow. 

And heed as little the tempest and storm 
As the summer rain 'neath the willow* 
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Yet think not I lightly regard the charms 

That in the green earth I find ; 
Oh no I for my heart oft longs for the smiles 

That I've left far far hehind. 
And 'tis sweet to the sailor, when back he comes^. 

To wander 'midst flowers and trees ; 
For I love them all — aye, dearly — all, 

But was bom for the heart- stirring seas» 



Grog, my lads, was made to please us ; 
Women, boys, were built to tease us : 
And, when they prove false and cruel, 
Sound the bowl, for grog's a jewel. 

It makes you dream of her who parted. 
Faithful, fond, kind, and true-hearted ; 
And swamps all thoughts of how you met her,. 
And bids you never more regret her. 

Grog, my lads, was made to please us ; 
Women, boys, were built to tease us : 
And, when they prove false and cruel, 
Sound the bowl, for grog's a jewel. 



Dream, dream, dream, then wake from your pleasant 

sleep. 

With a heavy heart, and qnivering Up, and weep, sadly 

weep. 

c 2 
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Dream, di'eafn, dream, of sunny skied, your own bright 

home; 
But know that itround the good old ship dashes the 

sea's white foam. 

Dream, dream, dream, but of ttue hearts and friends 

long tried ; 
But wake, and remember long ago those true ones died. 

Dream, dream, dream, of days to come, without dark 

cares; 
But know that you're sever'd far and wide, and there 

must be tears. 



■*«MH^staa 



Pull away, my hearty boys ; Nelly has deceived me : 
You well may all turn up your eyes ; you hardly will 
believe me. 

Will's come ashore, with jgold galore ; Jack's rhino-bag 

is emptied ; 
And that's the reason, d'ye see, that Nelly she was 

tempted. 

But pull away, my hearty dogs, all the world's a wonder ; 
Who'd have thought that rhino two hearts would heave 
asunder ! 
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The kiss, dear girl, you gave to me. 
On these Hps when I went to sea, 

I now give hack to thine. 

And, ah ! believe me, Mary dear. 
For other lips I do not oare. 

Beside those two of thine. 

But I'm in port, of joys to sipg. 
And feel as happy as a king ; 

For yon are anchor'd here. 

So fill my glass ; let's merry be. 
And sit yoa down upon my knee. 

My own, my Mary dear. 

And teU me, did the lubbers say 
That I was false when far away ? 

Why, shiver me, they lie ; 

For how could T fake-hearled; prove. 
When Mary gave me all the love 

Which bides in that dear eye ? 



S^», ion't gdtt tfmember? 

Yes, don't you remember the moon was up hiding 
Behind a white cloud, aa together we roved; 

And I candidly told yoa nvy heast waA so fiekle^ 
That the same thmg for two moaliha it sever had bv'd ? 

Have you lorgotten } 



»9 
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Don't you remember, you told how you lov'd me. 
And another your constant heart never should touch ; 

And you and the birds started out of the bushes. 
Because I laughed loudly, and said " 'twas too much ?: 

Have you forgotten ? 

You do not remember : well, I have forgotten 
Full half of the nonsense that you said to me» 

And the other half keep as a kind of a warning. 
To bid me beware of the flatterers from sea. 

But can't you remember ^ 



I dream of all things true ; but, ah I 'tis only a dream r 

For those whom Tve trusted long, alas ! are not what 

they seem. 
I dream of all things true ; but my heart is full of tear» 

At the harsh words spoken by those whom T've lov^d 

for long long years. 
I dream of all things true ; but I wake from my visioa 

bright. 
To find that my dear day-dream& are falser than those 

by night. 
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When we've said good bye, and far we sever. 
By the mountain tops, tind the bowling 8ea» 

Shall we not sigh for the days that never 
Again may be seen by you or me ? 
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We may sigh. 
But they fly ; 
And our last 
Is DOW past. 

Yet summer will come, and winter wiU darken 
The earth, which once was sunny and bright ; 

For voices once heard we long must hearken, — 
Voices that made the heavy heart light. 

Wild and free. 
The sounding sea 
Between must foam 
Us and home. 



From the East India Docks we hauTd out in the summer. 
The crew was as smart as e*er articles sig^'d ; 

But our hearts they beat fast, and were filling with sorrow 
As we thought on the dear ones we must leave behind. 

On the wharf there stood Fanny» her glims dous'd with 
salt tears. 
While they gave us three cheers when the ship she 
went past ; 
And she wav'd her dear hand as the distance grew 
longer. 
And I thought my " good bye " to her might be the 
last. 
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But if, bat if, sbipmateB, my cruise is up, tell her. 
Afloat and ashore, to her I've been true ; 

My thoughts in fair weather were her's and her's only,. 
And my prayers all for her when the stormy wind 
blew. 



I^oto am 9 tmfmimb? 

How am I remembered ? or am T remembered ? 

Has time chang'd Her heart towards me ? 
Is she glad I've put distance between us, — 

The wide and the on-rolling sea } 
Is a name ever spoken before her 

Of one who staked love, and has lost ? 
Does she sigh, if she ever is thinking 

On all that thai loving has cost ? 
How am I remembered ? or am I remembered ? 

She can't, if she would, now forget : 
There are thoughts that will visit the wayward. 

And bring with them bitter regret. 



SfUmmtt ffljfteatjet- 

Sweet summer, thou art passing. 

And I am still at home ; 
Bat soon must our vessel go, 

Across the wave's white foam. 
To a foreign land, where no lov'd face 

May greet the rover there : 
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So, summer, I, like thee, must part. 

But not without a tear. 
Thy flowers all are withering. 

Thy green leaves lie around ; 
The birds are losing their rich notes, 

And I am outward*bound. 
Thou leavest now for many a day ; 

I go far o'er the main : 
Oh, summer, what change may not be 

Ere we come back again ! 
Dear smiles and faces I may miss. 

And hearts that love me well ; 
I then should broken-hearted go. 

No more at home to dwell. 
But, ah ! I'll not let such sad thoughts 

Pain me while I'm at sea. 
But trust in heaven to come again 

To happiness with thee. 



Hot tears fell fast at parting. 

As my love to my heart I press'd. 
And linger'd as the sun will. 

Ere he sends the world to rest. 
Though the signal-gun had sounded. 

That told of war's alarms, 
I seem'd as if I could not go. 

For she was in my arms. 
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Messmates, that cold hard word was said 

That will the pulses still. 
And, however stem the eye may he. 

The heart with tears must fill. 
And when I kept the watch at night. 

In fancy was she near, — 
The same fond, true, warm-hearted one» 

To this rough heart so dear. 
And I did look in those hlue eyes. 

And heard her softly say. 
That all her love should treasured he 

When I was far away. 



Mottjtt Irear. 

Mother dear, what shall I bring you home. 
From climes far o'er the main. 

As a keepsake from the rover. 
When he comes back again ? 

Shall it be pearls from under the sea. 

Such as the mermaids wear. 
To entrap us rangers of the deep ? 

Or gold, and jewels rare ? 

Or shawl of rich and gorgeous dyes ? 

Come, mother dear, now say : 
I must hear what I shall bring you home 

Before I sail away. 
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And my mother answer'd, as to her breast 

She cla8p*d her wild sea boy, — 
Bring me back the heart of thy childhood, Ned; 

Twill be my greatest joy. 

Let no wanton sigh be breathed in thine ear ; 

jBat remember the hearts at home. 
The mother who taught you to fear yoar God, 

And your sisters where'er yon roam. 

And those dear words were thought upon. 

With reverence by me. 
In each port where our gallant ship put in. 

Far over the wide wide aea. 

Sisters, come, say, what will ydu have 

From India's glowing strand ? 
What treasures shall I bring you, dears^ 

Back from that wondrous land ? 

Oh bring ns, dear brother, — they answered me. 
As their arms round my neck they threw — 

The affection and true-hearted uess 
That our happy childhood knew. 

Brothers, I'm answer'd by all save you. 

And now for your wish I stay : 
Come, what shaU be my gift to you ? 

You must tell e'er I sail awav. 

And my brothers spoke, as my rough hand 

In their own they fondly took, — 
We'll have, Ned, as the dear ones asked. 

Your heart an open book. 
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And, with eyes o'erflowing with heartfelt tears, 

I promised my truth to keep, — 
To be faithful to my heart's best Arieuds 

Out on the distant deep. 



Hark ! hark ! the gun is sounding, — now it parts us, 

Polly dear ; 
Old England calls — I must away ; but what have you 

to fear ? 
I know you do not think, my love, I shall forget my duty. 
No, not when England's in the way, my home, and you, 

my beauty. 

Look up, I'll kiss those tears away ; I crying ! — that I'm 

not: 
For well I know when I'm away I shall not be forgot. 
And, if my own, my darling girl, for home I yield my 

breath — 
You'll say when I am safely stowed, Tom's was a glorious 

death. 

But cheer ye, lass, I hope to fight full many battles more. 
And come to port with lots of shot for you, my Poll, in 

store : 
One hearty kiss, my faithful girl ; protect her heaven above. 
And Tom, believe me, won't disgrace his country and his 

love. 
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®tlf ®IW gate's Saw—' Cfie Hauntelr S)tt?»* 

Dedicated to Home* 

Pmdine. — " Were I the ghost that walk'd, I'd bid you mark 
Her eye> and tell me for what dull part in't 
You chose her ; then I'd shriek, that even your ears 
Should rift to hear me ; and the words that follow'd 
Should be. Remember mine ! 

Leontes. — Stars, very stars. 
And all eyes else dead coals!" — Winter's Tale* 

" Now for it, — as you wish me to spin a yarn, why I'll 
do my best to pass half an hour along. Come, get your 
manillas under-weigh and fill up a glass." 

" No, thank you, FU not smoke till I've done. But 
yon shall have the yarn as 'twas rendered to me ; and, if 
yoti won't believe it, I can't help it, — I do, from my 
very heart. Now, it requires plenty of tophamper, you 
know, to tell a good thing ; but, as this is not to be one, 
you may judge what else I could say : it does not agree 
with one's digestion, to speak lightly of one's amount of 
intellect, so I'll leave my story to your tender mercies, 
and, as I said before, do my best ; and those who know 
me well, when they have heard it, will find out that I 
have done so. 

" You all have heard of haunted ships : now, my tale 
is of one in the merchant service ; but, as I do not like 
to be personal in any way, I shall not mention names, 
but give, for the nonce, the name 'Witch' to the 
ship I'm about to launch into that chopping sea, the 
Public, — one in which I'm not very fond of taking my 
glass. I much prefer 'The Captain of the Man of 
War,' or the ' Lord Nelson ;' and the best of all the 
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three is the ' Jamaica/ so handy for the West India 
Docks. But, to return to the ' Witch/ — she was froffl 
China last, for the London River, within a day's sail 
of the Line, with a fair wind but light; and, though 
all would have wished for more, none could find fault 

with the weather, for the stars were as bright Well, 

never mind. I must here remark that, overhaul the 
whole merchant navy, and you could not find a jollier 
or honester crew than that which belonged to the dear 
old ship, 

** It was six bells of the first watch, when a boat was 
discovered on the weather-quarter, which was duly re- 
ported to the skipper, who was always foremost when 
deeds of kindness were to be done. Nothing was seen 
but the boat ; and all wondered how she came there : 
they'^d had no bad weather, nor had any vessel been 
sighted. However, a boat was lowered, and, on coming 
up with the stranger, all were brought up standing, for 
at the bottom was found sleeping a beautiful boy. 
* Hurrah for a pet,' says Jack. 

•* I'll not prose about what was said and thought then, 
save that he was brought on board, and the captain 
pronounced him of English birth ; but nothing was cer- 
tain. — for on the youngster being roused up, they found 
that he could not speak .* but, notwithstanding, he sat on 
the skipper's knee, and eat and drank as if he had been 
six on four for the last two months. ' Pills' was called, 
who felt his pulse, and sat down alongside with an ' all 
right.' After a while he turned sleepy, and the skipper 
put him upon his own couch, and turned in with him ; 
and once more all was quiet. Here I must be allowed 
to state that the young gentleman never made one wry 
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face at the sight of his rough narses, but kept con- 
stantly laughing. 

" Both soon were in the land of dreams, — the skipper 
once more in his far off home ; but 'twould puzzle I don't 
know who to find out where his sleeping partner was. 
After some short time he was roused up, by what he 
can't say ; but his astonishment was great on beholding 
a pair of eyes of the same blue as the skies are made of 
looking at him through the Venetians, — eyes that he 
could swear he had some remembrance of. The skipper 
was a brave man, but this hove him all aback, and in his 
fright he forgot the boy ; — he could think it nothing but 
a dream, and sat up — when the eyes were seen peeping 
through the starshine at the stern windows. With the 
eyes came a ringing laugh, that made his heart beat 
almost to bursting ; for the last time that he heard that 
laugh 'twas in scorn and anger, and now it told him 
that he was forgiven. He rubbed his own glims, and 
still thought he was dreaming, and jumped out to bring 
himself to himself, when a thought of the boy flashed 
across his mind. He was nowhere to be seen in the cabin. 
The skipper started on deck, and, lo ! there was the chief 
mate all of a heap, for over the taffirail peering were a 
pair of bright grey eyes ; and the man at the wheel saw 
them as he kept his steady gaze aloft, while the ' look 
outs' caught them as the waves danced by, and the watch 
below saw them in the hammock-lashings. But the boy ; 
— the ship was searched fore and aft, on deck and 
below, but all to no purpose : he was not to be found ; 
and the skipper came to the conclusion that he had fallen 
overboard. But the officer of the deck, and the rest of 
the watch could swear that such was not the case ; and 
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he left the deck with ' perhaps the boy will turn up in 
the morning. Call me if there's anything fresh ; bat, 
dam' me, 'tis little sleep I'll get again.' 

" On went the old ship; she well knew where she was 
bound, and who had hold of the tow-ropes. Morning 
came, yet the boy was nowhere to be found, but the ship 
was still haunted by the eyes. Pills saw them in the 
long lock that he pressed to his lips. The second mate, 
in the hot hold, as he wiped his brow with a handkerchief 
marked with hair, saw two black ones that had often 
been his stars when he had blessed the passengers for 
giving him such a deuced deal of trouble ; the third mate 
as he gazed on a view of his own dear home, and read 
underneath, these words ' for mv own beloved brother.' 
The mid — (I speak of him, but there were six of them, 
and all took a sight.) what a mischievous handsome dog 
it was ! — he saw them in the leaf of his bible, where his 
mother had written these words, ' Remember thy 
Creator in the days of thy youth, when the evil days 
come not, nor the years draw nigh.' The steward let 
fall at the cuddy table, over the captain, a sparkling 
glass of Bass', as he sung out, ' Beg pardon. Sir ; oh lor'. 
Sir, the eyes !' They stared at Chips, saucy and big, out 
of the last letter from his faithful wife, which he had 
just before the ship left China ; and the young gentlemen, 
who one night had taken a great fancy for a fotol 
supper, went scot free, because Jimmy Ducks swore the 
eyes had made off with the chickens, for he saw 'em in 
.the hen-coops. The cook, with a face blacker than 
usual, said, ' Be gom him in e' slush bucket.' Some of 
the men saw them on one tack, some on another : one 
of the ship's boys found them, sad and loving, with a 
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crown piece, which the widow had sown in a black 
ribband for her boy; and on dashed the ship, — eye 
haunted. All got ased to it ; they were no longer afraid : 
and strange to say no one got tired of it, as is generaUy 
the case when things are no longer new. Why, the 
skipper used to torn in half his time in fine weather, on 
purpose to have a squint at those beaming ey«s, and his 

parrot, somehow or other, learnt to sing out, * D 

the eyes, d the eyes.' They had fair winds, and a 

plenty, and hearts full of home. 

** * On deck there — lights on the larboard bow,' 
started them all to their feet one night. ' Hurrah for 
the Lizard, boys,' shouted the mate, as he tossed up his 
cap, and again was reported, ' A boat close-to. Sir ; 
and there stood in her the self same imp they had 
picked up near the Line, with a light breeze blowing 
about his fair hair, ' A safe landfall to you, old ship- 
mates," he said, 

* At Lloyd's you will report me/ — 

And he pointed up above,— 
You exchanged signals near the Line 
With the < Faithful/ Captain Love.' 

" My story is end for end : and all I can hope for it is, 
that it will serve, in its humble way, to amuse you for 
half an hour. I'll lay a wager with any one of you, that 
you'll look over your left shoulders for the eyes to night ; 
and trust me you'll find them in all their beauty and 
brightness. Once, when reefing topsails, when we were 
about to be treated with the music of a nor' caster, 
there came a pair of gray ones, that I've a slight 
acquaintance with, so close to me, that I could look down 
into their clear depths, and read all their love and 

D 
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faithfolness ; and was not that topeai] sheeted home in 
fine style ! Look, all of yon, and you'll find them if you 
wish ; and hy Jove there are some who would rather he 
without seeing them» — some that seem to say, ' Should I 
serve you so, and forget you so soon?' Now for a 
cheroot, and fill a humper to the eyes of mother, wife, 
sister, and sweetheart. 

*' Avast there, Ned ; there are Kate^s in those curls 
you are so proud of.' And now let's have a song ; you all 
join in the chorus. 

Cheerly, men, the wind is fair. 

To all we've said good bye ; 
Tis useless now to ship old care. 

Or heave one little sigh. 
A good twelve months must pass, my boys. 

Ere back again are we ; 
And a thousand things may chance and change. 

While we are out at sea. 
Our vacant places may be fiU'd, 

Oui* songs be sung and told, — 
The merry yams we used to spin. 

When we were there of old. 

Cheerly, men, &c. 

Bright eyes may beam, but not for us ; 

For others, hearts beat fast. 
Which were our own, aye all our own. 

When we were with them last. 
But all this, messmates, may not be ; 

We shall be wise in time : 
Before to day we've sail'd, my hearts. 

Away to a distant clime. 

Cheerly, men, &c. 
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WU^u to vx$tt no more. 

We're to meet no more» ah ! never more ; 

The early chain that bound as 
Is broken, and its once bright links 

Lie scattered all around us. 

We're to meet no more. 

And yet we shall look back again 

To those gay days of pleasure. 
When fate did fill, with heart and will^ 

Of joy a brimful measure — 

A sparkling cop. 

And with what glee we quaflTd it down. 

Aye, every bright drop drinking ; 
f is drain'd — and what are we doing now ? — 
On the empty goblet thinking 

Right bitterly. 

Old friend of my boyhood's days ! 

And is it thus we sever 
With their priceless worth, and honesty ? 

Have we done with that for ever ? 

Come tell me. 

How strange 'tis that one hasty word. 

In foolish passion spoken. 
Should have power to banish the love oi years,- 

Leaving of it no token, 

Alas ! 'tis so. 

D 2 
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Come, give me yoar hand ; are you thinking yet 

Upon the severed chain ? 
You smile : shall I take up its once strong links, 

And put them about us again ? 

Ah ! we're friends once more. 



Bxint to mtf Btax. 

Drink to me, dear, not me alone. 

Bat all the rest who love thee ; 
If skies be dark, when thou drain'st the cup. 

Or brightly blue above thee, — 
Wilt thou not then, my dearest one. 

All my deep love remember ? 
The truth and faithfulness I've shown 

From Spring^de till December. 
Ah ! yes, and thy dark merry eye 

Will give a brighter beaming ; 
Though crowds may be around thee then. 

Still fancy must be dreaming 
Of past-by days, and some to come. 

When the old ship's cruize is over ; 
And eyes and lips will once more bless 

The rough warm-hearted rover. 



jFawtortl ! 



Farewell, ^Eurewell, we've said the word ; 

A fair wmd now is rismg : 
The broad sails swell, the pipe is heard ; 

We leave all worth our prizing. 
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Yet, though we part, let us, boys, thinks 

We shall next have a meeting ; 
And so we'll, as our grog we drink. 

Say, Here's to Nancy's greeting. 
Then heave, my boys, and with a will ; 

Dear girls, we now musjt leave ye : 
Yet, sorrow must the rough hearts fiH 

That never will deceive ye. 
And fare you well, my little gh-l ; 

Remember me when roving 
The deep wild waves that round us curl : 

For Ned will stiU be loving. 



J $abe lobetr sou. 



I have loved you too long to chide you ; 

Farewell, I rove outward again : 
'Tis the last time I ever may see you ; 

So I would not willingly pain. 
Fare you well, fare you well, oh, falsehearted ! 

May you find, in the path you have chosen. 
Flowers whose sweet bloom will last. 

And no thorn 'neath the leaf or the blossom. 
To remind you of dayjs away past : 

Fare you well, fare you well, oh, falsehearted ! 

And I wish not that you should remember 
One hour, one bright happy day ; 

Is it fitting that you should recall them. 
When we loved and together were gay ? 

Fare you weD, fare you well, oh, falsehearted ! 
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Ah, DO, this fond heart h forgotten. 
As you, fickle fair one, shall be ; 

Remember that I qoite forgive yon : 
To-morrow I sail o'er the sea. 

Fare yon well, fare you well* oh, falsehearted ! 



lacto »m^0 «be, 1842. 

Here's to those who are romid me now, out on the 

pathless sea. 
And to those on the green and laughing earth, and all 

who now love me,— 
And all who have, and all who will, wherever they may 

roam. 
And a thumping brimmer I will fill, for a double health 

to home ; 
For I know that tO'mght they think upon the wild and 

careless rover. 
And many a kind word's spoken by all, as they drink to 

me, half seas over. 
And here am I, on the bowling sea, with a heart brimful, 

and a cup. 
Yet my laugh is loud, and my song is heard, and I'll 

manage to drink it up. 
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yiOf tieabe fio ! 

Yo I heave ho ! and away we go ; we're off to sea to- 
morrow : 

We've only been a month at home, but we won't be 
swamp* d by sorrow. 

So 'tis yo, heave ho ! &c. 

Goodbye, Sue, goodbye to you, and fare you well, dear 

PoUy ; 

You'll laugh full soon with some one else ; why should 

not we be jolly ? 

So 'tis yo, heave ho ! &c. 

We'll not believe that you'll deceive; we all are sure 

you won't : 
And if we don't come back again, my lasses, why we 

don't. 

So 'tis yo, heave ho ! &c. 



Btwc ®ttl0. 



Dear girls ! I'm once more back from sea, 

And you've seen the cumshaws* I've brought ; 
And 'tis pretty well known by mother and you 

That of no one else have I thought. 
And you've ask'd me questions fore and aft ; 

And I've answered your hail quite fairly : 
But now I must make a request to you, — 

Get up in the morning early, 

* Piie«9it». 
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And we'll take a cruize in the dear old place. 

Which I've dreamed of when Fve heen swinging 
In my hammock at night on the far mid seas. 

With the winds my lallaby singing. 
Now give me a good night's kiss, my dears, — 

A blessing I get so rarely : 
And do not forget your brother's request, — 

Get up in the morning early. 



'' Ttdk of the nectar tbat sparkled for Helen 1" 

Moore. 

If they please they may sing of their red ruby wine. 
Of their this and their that, — and why not ; 

But let my lips taste, (and no drop will they waste,) 
Half-and-half from the old shining pot. 

Let the gods boast their nectar, 'twas all very well, 

I dare say, but it would not suit me ; 
In the broad summer time they would not say " prime," 

If ever they came home from sea. 

And they would not fill up, if they work'd in the docks 

From six in the morning till night ; 
We should hear them sing out for a full pot of stout. 

And not wonder if they said " not quite" 

If we ask'd them if they'd had enough of the malt. 
As they swab'd down their brows reeking hot. 

There'd be little to fear that nectar'd get dear. 
As long as they'd you, jolly pot ! 
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Cofte loUi of t|e ColnstHipe. 



*mi 



Tis the last letter I shall write before, my dear, we sail. 
And if the winds will listen to me, they will blow half a 

gale; 
For I'm tired of staying here. Take hold of the tow-rope, 

Mary dear. 

Wives and loves should stay at home, or go as part of 

the cuddv store : 
It would be all the better for us ; for we should not stay 

a fortnight more ; 
But the skipper has got his love out here. Take hold of 

the tow-rope, Mary dear. 

Hurrah for the sound — that " we're away ;*' 'tis humbug 

staying so, — 
The cargo's stowed, — bung up, — bilge free,— 'tis time for 

us to go : 
Of Madras I've had enough and to spare. Take hold of 

the tow-rope, Mary dear. 



fflJtteUl U at Sea to^iflSt 

Drink, let the bumper bubble, — send down all thoughts of 
care, — 

Swamp in a stream all trouble, — ^for the wind is fresh and 
fair: 

The ship is drest in her very best, ready to leave the port. 
To be awhile, on the far mid seas, of winds and waves 
the sport. 
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Let a kind adiea be taken, — let no quivering eyelid tell 
That the bursting heart is full of tears, or we have said 

Farewell ! 
But let hope in the soul be springing, with freshness 

green and bright ; 
Remember that time is fleeting, and we'll be at sea 

to-night. 



^itit^ on leabing for t^t WU^t g^ntii^^. 

I may never come back to England again, — 

I may never see you more ; 
I may find a grave in a foreign clime. 

Where hot sullen billows roar. 
My shipmates will carve my name on some tree. 

To shew where the sailor lies sleeping : 
Tis all they can do, for no fond eye there 

May over the dead be weeping, 
I shall rest afar from Old England then. 

O'er the white and curling foam ; 
But still, dear friends, naught the spirit can stay, — 

It must, and will come home. 
Will Home not be my dying thought. 

As the fires in my young veins flash ? 
Shall I not long for what may not be, — 

For the healthful waters dash, — 
As the cooling wind roughly chases along 

The foam on the billow's breast ; 
And stirs them to join in its wild free song. 

Which seldom at home have rest ? 
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Yes, friends, as these eyes take a lingering look 
To that course which my shipmates must steer. 

My heart will break in my aching breast, 
That its palses may not stop there. 



Wlit ltgf)t i^atte aloft. 

The light sails aloft now are filling. 
And the breeze is steady at last ; 

And the sheets feel the strain of the canvas : 
Bat tiiy tears «re jailing baX, 

Mary, Mary! 

Tis little use sighing or caring. 

We'll soon have a close reef'd topsail : 

Then never say die, as we must go ; 
We've before weather'd many a gale, 

Mary, Mary! 

D'ye hear, not a pice Td be giving. 

When Old England wants me on the main. 
For a girl who would not pipe her eye. 

Or be snivelling till I came again, 

Mary, Mary! 

You've given me your tears and your prayers. 
And you will be true while I roam ; 

Cry a day. Poll, and then swab your glims, 
And rest happy till once more Fm home, 

Mary, Mary! 
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If Poll forsakes why then try Sue, 
For what's the use of heing sad ; 

Fill up the can, drink to the true. 

And foot it lightly, boys, to " Jack's the lad. 
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If fortune frowns, friends prove unkind, 
I'll give her cheers, my lads, to mock her ; 

And say I've left a girl behind 

Who stiQ loves on, though neap'd the locker. 

I'll tell her the heavens bend over me. 
And things after all are not so bad, — 

That my can is full, and conscience free. 
And I've a toe for " Jack's the lad." 



ii^rraj^ fox ti^t %vfwci\ 

Hurrah for the Lizard Point ! my hearts, 

'Twas the last land that blest our sight. 
As we heav'd a sigh, and breathed a prayer. 

And bid our home good night. 
Since then we've been tossed on lonely seas. 

Cargo stowed, 'neath India's sky ; 
Rolled with the winds, as they whistled and sang 

To the waves as they leap'd on high. 
But hurrah, hurrah, for its twinkling eyes 

Are broad on the larboard bow : 
God bless the land and the warm true hearts,^-- 

We've done with the mid seas now. 
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®t)^ tofim toe firsast mtt 

Oh ! when we first met, I had light in my eye, — 
I'd the rose on my cheek, — a zephyr my sigh ; 
My voice was the skylark's, — my neck the white sno> 
I was then perfection, — what makes the change now ? 
I mourn not, I heed not, at what you may think ; 
The river runs on, but it leaves on its brink 
Fair flowers growing, to the passer's hand free. 
Hark ! I love another, another loves me. 



©nee more ober t^t Sea. 

Once more over the sea I'm bounding ; 

Far from my home once more I steer ; 
Leaving behind all worth my loving, — 

All to this heart that ever were dear. 
Yet farewell, free home and old friends. 

Your sailor is bound o'er the distant deep ; 
The sails are filling, the wind is willing. 

And I my vows to you to keep. 
Never look'd sun on sea more brightly. 

Never was heart more heavy than mine ; 
Yet 'tis true, in all climates, to you, and you only. 

Let fate look darkly, or brightly shine. 
So then away o'er the wild old billow. 

With my heart behind me and fame before ; 
Love and honour I've spliced together : 

Farewell, dear friends, — good night, old shore. 
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S Vtas sou^ Hobe^ xttxmxitt me. 

I pray you, love, remember me. 

As throagh the deep yon roam ; 
You think on me, — now don't yon» love. 

Amidst the seas wild foam ? 
And as the ship goes merrily. 

And gaily sings the wind, 
You'll heave a sigh,— now won't you, love. 

For the girl you've left behind ? 
Recall those merry hours, dear. 

Together spent so gay, — 
Those merry ones, my early friend. 

Before you sail'd away. 
Fate bristly look'd upon us then. 

With no frown upon her face ; 
And joy and hope with stem old time 

Did gaily run a race. 
We are parted,— yet our love's as true 

As in those early times ; 
Nought alters me, — nor you, love, you. 

Though in such distant climes. 



Soon wilt thou, love, forget me, beneath a foreign sky ; 
And cease, love, to regret me, or wish that I was nigh : 
Soon will another call, love, her own, that smile of thine» 
Which since our happy early days I looked upon as mine. 
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Then scarcely, aye, or ever, love, shall I be named by thee; 
Thy love will hde away as fast as sunbeams from the sea : 
And the past will be remembered jnst as a fitM dream. 
Waking thy memory, as the wind raffles the meadow 

stream. 
And when some one may sing to thee the songs to us 

once dear. 
No thought will be sent home to me, or a wish that I 

was near. 
Ah ! what have I been saying ? what I do not well believe; 
For the warm heart that I trusted so Tm sure will not 

deceive : 
And, though thou now art leaving to sail along the sea, 
I do, dear, from my heart of hearts, believe tiiou'lt love 

but me. 
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Adieu, adieu, the seas are swelling. 

To bear me to a distant land ; 
Ahr from where the dear are dwelling, — 

My own bright land ! 
And when the moon is shining o^er thee. 

And waves lie quietly around, 
I'll think the gentle breeze brings for me. 

Of merry home voices, a souod, — 
Speaking of love and all that's dear. 

Telling of hearts so true to me, 
"Who often wish that I was near. 

Keeping me safe in memory. 
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Adieu, a fond adieu, dear : 

In foreign lands may fortune shine ; 

And prosp'rous winds the ship's sails fill, 
To waft me safe again to mine. 



Cfies ^as ttat toe ate ^nf£ti$l». 

They say that we are infidels, and aloft no trust put we. 
But skylark, drink, and swear ashore, then out again 

to sea : 
Avast you luhhers, — do you think, because the deep we 

plough, 
We quite forget our duty while cruizing here below ? 

No, while you landsmen, safe at home, can snore away 

at ease. 
We see His wonders of the deep, and worship on the seas. 
Who is it gives our tight old ship the sense to float the 

billow. 
And makes Tom Larkin's, though 'tis rough, a safe and 

easy pillow ? 

And, when in lonely watch at night, when roaring waves 

do foam. 
Lubbers, we look aloft, and pray for those who sleep at 

home. 
So bouse your jib about our mirth ; I'll tell you what is 

true, — 
We know the way to get a berth aloft, as well as you. 
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lloh) motmtfuUs toe vartelr. 

How moornfally we parted, — the sun had gone to rest. 
And the chilly moon was laying her beams on earth's 

dark breast ; 
The flowers had gone with summer, and the blue sky 

was past, — 
There was nothing left but filling hearts, and the with- 
ering leaves fell fast. 
Aye, how sadly we parted, — since then how far we've 

roamed ; 
We've had mountains frown between us, and rolling 

seas have foamed : 
Thought has had to cross the ocean, — ^yet the heart has 

no change found. 
Since the night we parted mournfully, when the wither'd 

leaves fell round. 
How we shudder'd as we parted, — still no tears the 

tale did tell. 
While you clench'd my hand in agony, as you said a long 

farewell ; 
What we dare not hint we both did feel, — that it might 

be the last, — 
And your brow paled with emotion, as the withered 

leaves fell fast. 
How mournfully we parted, yet again in joy we've met. 
But we will not now in happiness that parting, love, 

forget : 
There are green trees round us waving, and you are not 

outward-bound. 
As you were that night, somewhile ago, when the with- 
ering leaves fell round. 

' E 
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aiba^t^ Spoils lleatt^. 

Avast, jolly hearts, the foe's on the seas ; 

Shall we stay ashore when we've tidings like these ? 

No, quickly we'll join, and away we will go. 

Oar broadsides to pour on the insolent foe. 

Shall they tell us with glee, to our shame and disgrace. 

That we won't go to sea, for we fear them to face ; 

That our ships are not mann'd, as they were, boys, of yore. 

And the glory of England for ever is o'er t 

Shiver me, they sha'nt, while a tar's in the land. 

For quickly well show how the old fleet is mann'd : 

So hurrahf boys, away o'er the rollicking wave ; 

Never mind if for home we should make it our grave. 



MtWC Br 



Dear D , I'm not going to speak of the things 

That we two have done in our day ; 
But we'll toss off our glass, as the quick minutes pass. 

Before you and I sail away. 
IJow long may it be, before we meet again ? — 

An answer old time now must give ; 
But to friendship we'll stick, she may take us on tick 

As long as we both of us live. 
We may be happy yet, we have heard often times. 

But many times we've happy been ; 
And I'll bet what you please, though fortune* may teaze. 

We'll both of us be so again. 

*Re€id owners. 
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So God bless you now, where'er you may sail, 
Fair or foul, rough or calm, be the weather ; 

When you chance to fill up a brimming full cup, 
Give " the days we have both spent together." 



There's nothing so cheering as dear woman's eye^ 

As it sparkles and rolls with delight : 
'Tis our beacon of hope when we all bid good bye ; 

So the toast be " bright eyes," boys to-night. 
'Tis the last time we meet, e*er I'm bounding away, — 

And many a moon will shine over 
This earth, e*er again I am here, — so be gay. 

And pledge all bright eyes with the rover .^ 
There are two eyes, the dearest and best that I know, 

Which always beam kindly for me ; . 
They are my guiding stars, boys, wherever I go. 

And I'll pledge them in port and at sea. 
That warm-hearted kiss that she gave when we parted 

Still thrills my soul ; may few be her sighs : 
For who would be false to a being so hearted ? — 

Then here's to my love and to woman's bright eyes ! 



<SHt)S ^^nuXts toe ^tbn? 

Why should we sever ? why are we parted ? 

Why should the cold world make us broken-hearted ^ 

Can it, although it promises fair. 

Repay for the loss of the bright days that were ? 

e2 
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Ah ! DO ; the gold, or the earth'8 brightest things, 
Shall ue'er make me give bade sweet love his fleet 

wings. 
They tell me the rich one will love me as well 
As you do ; — but old time has yet that to tell : 
And the world shall not sever, dear one, the true-hearted ; 
For mine would be broken if you and I parted. 



©5, toeep not* 

Oh, weep not, though I leave, my love, to sail across 

the main. 
The same heart that I bear from thee I'll bring true 

back again; 
No wanton shall be boasting that a smile from me she 

won ; 
Love's course FU keep, my dear, dear girl, as holds his 

own the sun. 
And though the boat waits there, my love, and we mu^t 

part awhile, 
And I shall miss for many a day thy loving kiss and 

smile, — 
Yet in fancy thou'lt be near, my lass, in broad day and 

dark night.— 
Thy true heart, and thy faithful eyes, the sailor's only 

light. 
When o'er our grog, in merry hours, we talk of love 

and home. 
My lips shall speak thy praise, dear one, and bless thee 

on the foam. 
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Ci&e Mttk Ureutenant. 

There's a certain sort of man whose doom in the world 
is disappointment, — who excels in it, — and whose luck- 
less triumphs in his meek career of life I have often 
thought must he regarded hy the kind eyes ahove with 
as much favour as the splendid successes and achieve- 
ments of coarser and more prosperous men. As I sat 
with the lieutenant on deck, his telescope laid over his 
lean legs, and he looking at the sunset, with a pleased 
withered old face, he gave me a little account of his 
history. He has been seven-and-thirty years in the 
navy ; being somewhat more mature in the service than 
Lieutenant Feel, Rear- Admiral Prince de Joinville, and 
other commanders who need not be mentioned. He is 
a very well educated man, and reads prodigiously, — 
travels, histories, lives of eminent worthies and heroes, — 
in his simple way. He is not in the least angry at his 
want of luck in the profession. ** Were I a boy to- 
morrow," he said, " I would begin it again ; and when 
I see my schoolfellows, and how they have got on in 
life, — if some are better off than I am, I find many are 
worse, and have no cause to be discontented." So he 
carries Her Majesty's mails meekly through this world, 
waits upon port-admirals and captains in his old glazed 
hat, and is as prould of the pennon at the bow of his 
little boat as if it were flying from the mainmast of a 
thundering man of war. He gets two hundred a year 
for his services, and has an old mother and sister living 
in England somewhere, who, I will wager (though he 
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never, I swear, said a word about it,) have a good 
portion of this princely income. 

Is it breaking a confidence to tell Lieutenant Bandy's 
history ? Let the motive excose the deed. It is a good, 
kind, wholesome, and noble character. Why should we 
keep all our admiration for those who win in this world, 
as we do, — sycophants as we are ? When we write a 
novel, our great stupid imaginations can go no further 
than to marry the hero to a fortune at the end, and to 
find out that he is a lord by right. Oh, blundering, 
lick-spittle morality ! And yet I would like to fancy 
some retributive Utopia in the peaceful cloudland, where 
my friend the meek lieutenant should find the yards 
of his ship manned as he went on board, all the guns 
firing an enormous salute (only without the least noise 
or vile smell of powder), and he to be saluted on the 
deck as Admiral Sir James or Sir Joseph — aye, or Lord 
Viscount Bundy, Knight of all the Orders above the 
sun.*— -^4 Journey from Comhill to Grand Cairo. 



ILtnes; 

Written on the ^th of August, on heaving a Girl expreta feelings. 

to the following effect* 

The shadows fall around the once happy hours. 
And I count briars now where I once counted flowers ; 
And there's hardly a haunt or a star now seen. 
But they call up sighs for the days that have been. 

* Mr. M. A. Titmanh will forgiye me for putting this little gem 
amongst my rough yams ; there are many who would walk miles to 
shake him by the hand, for the kind feelings he has expressed towards 
those queer animtds, — sailors. 
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Oh, could I rule fate» what a happy one were mine, — 
I'd have nothing but heart-laughter and merry sunshine : 
They should be all true about me, and I'd never have a 

pain ; 
And the love I lavish foolishly should not then be in vain. 
I wonder, as I wander, from whence my tears now spring; 
There was a time, not long ago, when from morn till 

night I'd sing : 
But the shadows fall around, and 'tis only dreaming now. 
Yet 'tis hard to feel this change while I've youth upon 

my brow. 



JfeurraS ! Wu off to Sea* 

Hurrah ! we're off to sea, slip slap with to-morrow's light; 
Then let us, fairly and free, merrily, boy, to-night 

Take our glass together. 

We've clapt each other 'lougside, luckily oft in port. 

And, though the rough waves wide and winds have made 

us a sport. 

We've taken our glass together. 

And I've never fill'd my glass, or emptied it, I should say. 

But, Hal, to you I've drank, and the memory of many 

a day, 

When we've taken our glass together. 

And now we must part again, for how long-— one day 

we shall know : 
But you'll find Ned true as steel, wherever we both 

may go ; 

So let's take our glass together. 
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Soft were the rippling waters, and the skies laugh'd 

down through the trees, — 
The value of those hours may not compare with these ; 

For we were all together. 

And then we had no partings, save only for a day ; 
And now we wander sadly, far from each other away : 

Oh, the lone waters ! 

Running on and ever are those wandering streams. 
Which I may see, aye, never, hut in the happy dreams 

Of memory and night. 

False friends have been around us, and new ones now 

are old, — 

Warm hearts have grown warmer, and colder those once 

cold, « 

For ever. 

And yet our love's as trusting, as it was in those bright 

years, — 
Though the flowers that spring around us have been 

watered oft by tears. 

Bitter and many. 



Eausf) atoas. 



Laugh away all sadness ; 
Care can be but madness : 
liCt us part in gladness. 

So fill up the glass. 



\ 
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Not till we are parted. 
Let us be downhearted ; 
Come let grief be started. 

Whither I don't care. 

The ship must sail to-morrow ; 
Then's the time for sorrow : 
'Tis folly so to borrow. 

From our joy to-night. 



Btwc Suck. 

Dear Jack, I told you my heart was a rover. 

Just like the butterfly always on wing, — 
Ranging the world in a summer's day over. 

Kissing and loving the freest wild thing. 
Joying to mount where cold hearts never wander. 

Bevelling in sunshine, affection, and glee. 
And my flowery moments delighting to squander 

With those that I love, and all who love me. 
Where the gay green boughs are flirting and dancing 

With the wild wind on a moonshiny night ; 
There you will find me, my eyes gladly glancing, 

Trying to outshine the fair lady*s light. 
But dearer I love, in a ship madly leaping. 

To play with the wave, and make love to the foitm ; 
Or calmly, as gull o'er a surf, soundly sleeping 

On that which from childhood has been mv free home. 
So wonder not. Jack, that my heart is a rover. 

With a ship for my cradle, my path wide and free ; 
My spirit e'en now is the wild seas's half over. 

With my gay sails to windward, old care on the lee. 



d 
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dim once iaaa a, i&oite ^vtt. 



€t 



Oil! this Uuraght in the midst of enjoyment will stay. 
Like a dead leafless branch, in the summer's bright ray ; 
The beams of the warm smi play round it in vain, — 
It may smile in his light, but it blooms not again V 

Moore. 



There once was a rose tree, — I call'd it my own, — 
Woe's me, for the treasures, — we heed when they're gone» 

And feel on our cheek the hot tears ; 
Yes, 'tis late when we prize, and we know it is vain, — 
Our useless regret only adds to our pain, — 

But 'tis ours through long weary years. 

Oh, rose tree ! oh, rose tree ! why bloom ye not yet. 
Ah, me ! is there nothing to make you forget 

My neglect on that cold winter's day ; 
See I weep by the place where you bloom'd fresh and 

fair. 
And many a wDd sigh the night winds must bear 

From a heart that is fiading away. 

Oh ! vain are the tears, and useless the sighs ; 
The quiet earth waits me, the bonny tree dies, — 

Yet there is one leaf left — not in vain ; 
'Twill remind in the days that are yet coming on 
That repentance is nothing when treasures are gone ; 

For they never may come back again. 
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net tat ixtwxi 0ttU tf sou. 

Let me dream still of you, as in days long gone by. 
When love lent his light wings to time, with a sigh ; 
When hope's gentle breathings I'd trust without fear. 
And short separations told me you were dear. 
But the long ones have come, love, and still I dream on 
Of those bright scenes, alas ! from my young eyes now 

gone; 
So then change not, but let me dream on still, and say 
That he's just as iu old days, though roving away. 



§n t^o^e ®li Ctee0. 

In those old trees which I used to climb when young. 
And fancy that the breeze, as it howl'd there, had a tongue 
That told of the sea, and a ship with full sails set ; 
I wonder if it tells as much, to those who climb there yet. 
I never touch'd a shell, but I'd hold it to my ear. 
And, as I listened to the roar, I'd fancy I was there ; 
For I used to shut my eyes, and then I was at sea. 
In the old ship that my dreams so often showed to me. 
I'd climb the highest branches, and rock there in the 

breeze. 
And fancy till / did believe that round me dash'd the seas : 
Tis a passion I was bom with, and shall go with to the 

grave. 
Which I shall find, one day, perchance, in the passion 

cooling wave. 
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Btinit, ^xitn^^. 

Drink, friends, drink, nor fear the draught that flashes in 

the glass ; 
The toast, the toast, he honest men, and gaily let it pass. 
Drink, friends, drink, true hearts we've found,— -the false 

ones we'll forget, — 
And trust to heaven o'er us bright, we'll many a one find 

yet. 
Drink, friends, drink, the night is dark, — but light is in 

each soul, — 
And merry voices fill the room ; let wild winds outside 

howl. 
Drink, friends, drink, with thankful hearts, that beat about 

with mirth. 
And one more toast I'll give ye yet : " here's health to all 

the earth." 



aSftj^en toabeg gi^all toll o^tt mt. 

When waves shall roll o'er me I know you will mourn ; 
But it will be late, Peggy, to grieve for your scorn : 
You say you were young, and knew not your mind,<^^ 
You are hiding a sorrow one day you will find. 
You must feel the heart's quiver, as one passes near 
Who heeds not, you foolishly made him too dear ; 
Then you'll know how 1 sufier'd, and, with tears in your 

eye. 
Think you were not too young, girl, to cause me to sigh. 
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Come say will you be, as the years roll on. 

As fond and as true to me. 
As you are now I wed with a hope as bright 

As ever went over the sea. 

Shall no harsh word pat a thorn in my heart. 
Which beats with the love you've won ? 

And will you feel lonely if far away. 
And I from your side am gone ? 

Will you be content with my true warm kiss. 
And seek no smile save from me ? 

If so, far blest above many my lot. 
And a dear little wife 1*11 be. 



I've said I would believe you, whatever you may say ; 
So do not tell you hate me, or you wish me far away : 
To mv own words I would be true. 
As well as, dearest, unto you. 

I know I'm rough, but fancy, love, to you I'm soft and 

kind; 
The rose still blooms, though blustering breeze oft tells 

her his free mind : 
So hear me, while I prove to you 
The feeling of a heart that's true. 
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l^ou go to <SaIattta anli § to i^ong Itong. 

If we two shall meet again, why we shall smile 

At the things we now promise but don't mean to 
keep; 
But there's an old adage we're bound to believe. 

It is this : " as we sow " why we good folks " must 
reap." 

There will be seas rolling, but that matters not, — 
And the green of the old hills must you and I twain ; 

Yet though we now swear, and the moon's shining on. 
She will be just as bright when we're false o'er the main. 

You'll forget me at evening, and so shall I you ; 

And at morning again, aye, and I'll do the same : 
Well, so if both our minds agree on this point, — 

Neither you, I, or others can ^x on us blame. 

Yes, when we two meet again, why we must smile 
At what we will say then, and at what we now say : 

It won't be a smile, but a good hearty laugh. 

At how false we both were while we wander'd away. 

I know not, I care not, — we think we're true now, — 
Why so we two are for the short hour that flies : 

We'll say we can't trust ourselves when we're away ; 
Let us say this and more, but don't let us tell lies. 
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dFaitf) in tfie ^^utute. 

Through life's weary ways I've wander'd, with a heart 

that has not altered, 
Though the silly foolish thing, I have fancied, sometimes 

faltered ; 

I have home the scorn of some, the impertinence of 
many. 

But I flipp'd my finger then, and care for them Vd not 

any. 
How the roses hloom'd and died» which o'er these paths 

were growing. 
Bat the little flower, called hope, flourish'd while rough 

winds were blowing ; 
Though it sometimes bent its head till it touched the 

withered roses, 
It sprang again in strength to where my faith reposes. 



Song* 

Why, all have a sweetheart but me, good John,— 

Now bring forth a reason sound ; 
And to give you the best kiss my lips e'er gave. 

If you tell, I am freely bound. 

By that glance I know you are troubled, John, — 
You're wrong, — no reason you find ; 

I'll tell all those who are laughing with me — 
I measure not one by my mind. 
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There are those who*ve woo'd me fairly and oft. 
But my hand and my kiss are free — 

The right is not here — Oh my wayward heart ! 
And another over the sea. 



The stormy winds are Uowing, boys ; 

The rough waves rushing by : 
There's nothing round us now to see 

But watery waste and sky. 

The stormy winds do blow, my boys, 

And we are tossing here,— 
Far far away from " happy land," 

And all that we hold dear. 

But the ship shall weather out the gale. 

For Faith her pilot stands ; 
And prayers, although they're rough 'uns, boys. 

Are sent up by all hands. 



Ci&e ilBleetinfi. 



Here, out on the far deep sea, 

With the tell-tale moon above them,- 
And the foaming waves around, 

Away from all those who love them,- 
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See, are met two gallant ships, ' 

Bat what different tales they tell ; 
There's a bright look out for one, — 

For the other, a long farewell. 

And they speak each other and pass, — 

The home-bound ship to bear. 
The news •' aU's well ** with the outward bound,- 

The dwellers at home to cheer. 

And league after league now tells 
Between her and the distant home ; 

But the other's away with flowing sails. 
And a meeting soon will come. 



WB!^m |?ou anil g^. 

When you and I were boy and girl. 
And you just come from sea ; 

m shew you somethiug then you gave,- 
A Rose that's dear to me. 

It's faded, and its perfume's gone. 

And yet, I own, I prize it on. 

And see ! here is another gift. 
That you brought home from sea : 

These pearls a queen might envy. 
If given, dear, by thee ; 

And yet that Rose to me's more dear. 

For the whisper'd secret in my ear. 

F 
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We walked last night where long ago 

That Rose in beanty grew ; 
And since that timel thank my Grod. 

How fondly you've been true, — 
Whilst many a girl weeps bitter tears. 
O'er the first flower given in long past years. 

And many a one has leam'd to prize 

Red gold in the Rose's place. 
And with heavy heart to wear a mask 

Over the: once true face : 
While nothing once has given the pain, 
Save that you leave so soon again. 



Yo ho, my lads so hearty. 

Here we are ashore again ; 
The wind may blow its pipe out now. 

And then get answered by the main, 

Yoho. 

Many a brave good hearted fellow. 
The number of his mess has lost ; 

While we, thank God, are safe in harbour. 
By roaring seas no more are toss'd. 

Yoho. 

Yo ho, and pull away, — 

Push about the sparkling brimmer ; 
Kiss the lips that love you well, — 

It wiU not make bright eyes grow dimmer. 

Yoho. 
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There, d'ye see, I told you so. 
They'll fosgive ub froia the. main : 

Pledge them deep, boys» yo heaVe ho, — 
Here we are ashore again. ' 

Yoho. 



Say, did your mother teach you that, — 
Did you heac it 'midft the tr^es. 

That grow beside your hkth-spot^ boy, > 
Far o'er the lone mid seas. 

Would your sisters smile if they had heard 

Their eai;ly phiymate tell 
A man that God will judge, 

" To be damned and go to hdl." 

Shame writes its mark upon your brow. 

And ties your ready tongue ; 
What tears ? — " I have no mother now ; 

She died when I was young. 

" I thank you, sir, for chiding me. 

It came not from my heart : 
You have a mother well I know ; 

/ saw you from her part. 

And to the berth I hurried down. 

And wish'd that I might die, — 

Forgetting that my mother dear. 

Might watch me from on high, 

F 2 
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Sir, will you be to me a friend. 
As you have been so true ; 

Oh, would to Grod that I could say 
I had a mother too." 



ai0 tfie fimxfi fUts otoas. 

I would call back to your memory, before we all do part, 
A time which I am very sure is log'd down in each 

warm heart: 
It was some long time ago, when we all younger were. 
Before we knew so much of life and used to flip old care ; 
And though fate would darken o'er us, hope would 

always leave a ray. 
Aye, the moon was bright upon that night, 
While we raised a cup to dear home, as the hours fled 
away. 

Think upon it, oh think on it, — heart and glass were 

filling then. 
Aye, boys, who sat beside us ? we were bless'd above 

all men ; 
For we all could swear upon the truth of those we had 

around. 
As some dear lips would breathe the prayer, '* God 

bless the outward bound." 
Though duty called us from them, the hearts' voices bid 

us stay. 

Aye, the moon was bright, &c. 
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I wonder what's in store for us when we get home ag^in ? 

Nothing, I pray to heaven, that may give our true hearts 

pain; 

For we sit here in Calcutta, and the sea rolls on between, 

And we overhaul the memory to find the days we've seen : 

For though fate has darkened o'er us, hope has always 

left a ray. 

Aye, the moon was bright, &c. 

Still I see the brown cheek flushing, and the pulse beats 

strong and fast ; 
For each of us old fate takes care a different line to cast. 
And we know not when she'll clip it ; but I'll say thus 

much for me, 
I hope her scissors may be sharp when she's going to 

set me free. 

I'm homeward bound again, my hearts, but e'er I go 

I'll say. 

Aye, the moon was bright, &c. 



(Particularly if boand round the '* Horn.") 
To G 

Do you remember the merry night 

We «pent on board of the S ship ? 

Hurrah for those hours that fled so fast. 

Before we had the anchor a-trip ! 
How free we made with the skipper's wme. 

Till yfe fancied ourselves in a regular fog. 
And managed to make ourselves quite at home. 

Although we had not a glass of grog. 
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We'd have given a croMm for oti^ I^ sure. 

And even our foes would have pigged all round ; 
But we bid adieu to the tideless sea. 

And we soon got grog, — we were homeward bound. 
I'll give you a bit of advice, my fiiendft^ 

To take it I trust you will feel inclined,--* • . 

Don't sign aboard of a Temperance ship. 

Or out your mistake you soon will find. 
I don't mean to say that our's was one : 

No ; I'll keep from that, whatever may come : 
They are no go, boys, you may rest assured ; 

Tell that to. your friends when you write home. 



Cj^e ©loulig^ Song* 

Waken, stars, waken, to shine o'er the earth, — 

To joy and to sorrow to-morrow gives birth ; 

Heavy o'er earth through the daylight we've hatg. 

And the green trees and bushes with diamonds have 

strung. 

Waken, stars, waken. 

Waken, stars, waken, we're passing away ; 
We shall darken the sea e'er the birth of the day : 
And the winds we take with us are freighted with woe. 
Waken, stars, waken, and shine ere we go ; 

Waken, stars, waken. 

Waken, stars, waken, we shall drive o'er the main> 
While you'll be out beaming when night Gomes Mgw ; 
And the winds the old ship will bring saf^o'^r the foam. 
To gladden the hearts of the watobors at.home. 

Waken« stars, waken^ 
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Waken^ stairs^ waken,— we part wlule you stay,-— 
The same to eteniity blazing away. 
We, with the winds, must be hence to the sea. 
Changing and dreamlike, — man's wonder,— »but free. 

Waken, stars, waken. 



There's a thorn to every rose, — there's a clond to every 

skv : 
We "each can count a fond trae heart we know one day 

must die. 
Then heal the wound the thorn has made, — in dark skies 

find a star ; 
And trust the day that heart must die may haply still 

be far. 



Cfte ®K)I SSi?* 



TMa Yam I inscribe to my American friends : and may 
God forbid all but friendship between the two nations ;. for ^ 
after all, are we not of England ? 



" Twas one day at Wapping." 

" Outward bdmnd .i^^n, lads ; to-morrow we say 
good bye to old Englaad, and those who love m*; 
We've a new craft ; one whosis sailihg qualities hiave 
yet to be tried. We all know what the old ship could 
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do, poor thing ! I went and took my last look at her 
to-day. Many a. merry hoar weVe seen in her ; for we 
had a good captain, good officers, and good crew (though 
I say it that shouldn't say it). I wonder if I shall be 
able to say as much when we come back again. I 
think we all feel the same at parting with the old '— .' 
Two voyages before any of you joined her, something 
was afloat that I can spin a yam about, if all are agree- 
able. Now if I talk fine, like a book, you must not any 
of you laugh. What I'm going to tell got to be common 
talk with us for'ard, through the cuddy servants and 
Jack Sivill's sweetheart, who was lady's maid, or some 
such I think they call it, to the lady passenger that 
caused all this jaw. Now 'twas she that learnt Jack 
to talk fine, and he learnt me. Well, you all say ' Yes ;' 
so. Jack's alive, here goes for .the yam. Fill my glass, 
so that I may freshen the nip now and then. 

"In 1835, we were bound for Calcutta, chock full 
of cargo and passengers. Amongst the latter was one 
of the kindest hearted little things that ever sailed on 
the salt seas ; aye, she was a lass that felt for a sailor. 
She was going out to be spliced to one she'd been pro- 
mised to when she was a very young girl ; and was to 
be took care of by her brother-in-law. The sweetheart 
had gone out to make his fortune, if he could ; and, as 
soon as that was done, he was to send for her. Now, 
ignorant as I be, my lads, I think that sort o' thing a 
damned foolish plan ; for the wind won*t hold in the 
same quarter for a girl and a boy, if it don't for a man 
and woman. But I dare say she thought she loved him ; 
and 'tis easy to think, d'ye see, till the time comes for 
acting. We sometimes MtnA; we'll get an afternoon's 
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watch below, till all hands are taraed up, because old 
Blowhard don't know his own mind; however, some 
one ebe must be turned up. There was a second mate 
in the ship (which I suppose is no news to you) : now, 
without him I can't lay up my rope, for he's one of the 
principal strands in it. He was a gentleman, every 
inch of him, and a better sailor never laid out on a 
yard. We knew we must obey; but yet he never 

d d our eyes, or sent us to the hot latitudes. Well, 

before we got through the Bay, we all saw that the lady 
passenger and second mate knew well the colour of each 
other's eyes, and there was none of the old life about 
Mr. Bumham that there used to be, — 'twas all head 
winds and chopping seas : and, at last, the pale and the 
blush used to take their trick on the lady's cheek. And 
the maid told Jack, in a letter she wrote to him, that 
she'd sit in her cabin and look out of the stem windows, 
and listen if she could catch the sound of his voice. 
Sometimes I've seen them have a few words together ; 
but they had told all there was to tell, you may swear. 
Mr. Burnham's boy (boy Jack, as he was called,) picked 
up some song in his cabin, which he learned by heart. 
Listen to it : but don't you snivel. Bob Transom. 

SONG. 

SaDder'd we mixBt be ; remember we may : 

Why shoold it thus be ? from hope not a ray. 

Another will claim thee,— and yowb must be said ; 

And none, love, can blame thee, for honour says ' wed !' 

So farewell for ever, oar last kiss we take : 

Now let us seycr, love, for thy sake. 

Oh, why did we meet only to part? 

To remember how fidse and sweet— dreams of the heart. 
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'* I dare say many a salt tear dropp'd on them. We 
made the boy put them back agam, and told him never 
to do the Hke agam ; not that he'd have done anything 
wrong, poor fellow/'— sfbr he» Hke the rest of ns^ loved 
Mr. Bumham. At .last we arrived in Table Bay; and 
we were ail hove abaek, by the.diange we saw in faer 
since she came on board at Poitsmooth ;^rf6r sailors jdo 
take observations. Mr. BttmhanL handed- her over the 
side, and went with her; for there was a party ihade to 
go tip to Mr. C— 's at Constantia. ! was one of the 
liberty men ; and; as I like t omize a deoced sightbetter 
than being moor'd in a grog shop (thoagh I like a 
comfortable glass with friends)^ 1 went up ,too.ini their 
wake. Well, who should I sight— though they didn't 
twig me — ^but the lady passenger and sec6nd mstls* 
Wiser lips. than mine must say if they, were wrong to 
take this first' and last stroll ashore together. 'Twas a 
temptation that I couldn't have jumped ovet\ if old Nick 
had stood bdiind me in the ' shape of the man I was 
promised to, had I been in her shoes. I didn't listen, 
but I heard the secoridmate say, ' Helen, do not sacrifice 
us both to false notions of honour ;' and she answered, 
' God is my witness, that I'm almost broken-hearted.' 
For fear I should be caught, I haul'd my wind, and so 
heard no more. And the pleasure was over, and we 
once more on the passage. 

" Miss Windham grew sadder and sadder, and at 
times the mate looked quite wild ; and Pve heard him 
sigh till he started me, and, instead of turning in, he 
would lean over the side for hours. There was one of 
the middies he was very fond of, and so was she. I've 
seen him walking with him, with his arm over his 
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dhovdder, dvA he would have him down in -his cabin. 
WeU, this was' k little mystiication ; but Jack is no 
bohglerata secret, dnd fiathom it, we did : the middj 
was the go-between, and came from the same place as 
Miss W. An}^ .of its foremast men would have risk'd 
nittoh to serve tiiem ; for a love affair is o«r delight you 
know. But old' time was bringing the parting, and we 
found obrsdves one day idl snug in the Calcutta river, 
and Mr. B; installed as her Majesty's safeguard. The 
lm)ther<i>in-law came to receive h6r, but he was tdone ; 
BO swcsthecrt witii him, as we all expected. I never 
flittJIiDiget the parting look to the mate; no, not if I 
live to. be as cUd as my grandfather. That over, she 
pulled down her veil to hide the tears from her heart we 
guessed, and some of us blubb'd like school boys ; bi(t 
he stood looking till he lost sight of her, not thinking 
that our glims were on him. and that we felt what his 
thoughts must be. And now you'd think we should 
know no more, but you're out in your reckoning, my 
hearts. Jack saw his sweetheart vei-y^ ofkcin, and he got 
all the news out of hef . Mr. Hayling was not at the 
boute to receive her : this was some comfbrt; and the 
fund sister wondered why the light-hearted Helen wds 
•o changed, and coming to be iharri^ to ' a rich 
husband ; but she, like the rest of us thought that 
woman's heart was the queerest piece 6f furniture in the 
human building. 

" ^ You will find George much alter'd, Helen,* said 
Dont, as they salt together^ talking 6f the sunny home 
they both had left, and of scenes so well remembered ; 
' there seems something on his mind which we cannot 
discover, he's so dose.' ' Is he, is he,' said Hden, pas- 
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tfionately, ' he may repent of his engagement/ ' Repent 
of his engagement with you, sister dear ! ' ' Bat, oh, he 
may have seen some one he loves hetter/ Poor Helen 
spoke from her own heart's feelings. ' It is so long, so 
very long ago, that we were boy and girl together, 
Dora/ 'Don't get such fancies into that little head 
of thine, dearest ; 'tis s^ange that he ha? not been here 
yet : bat come, smile, or I shall think that you've seen 
some one you love better.' ' Hush,' said Helen, as she 
threw her arms round Mrs. O'Donnel's neck, and burst 
into a flood of bitter tears. Her sister, attributing this 
sorrow to the neglect of the intended bridegroom, for 
they never had a secret, as she thought, tried to soothe 
her, and at length succeeded : and we will now leave 
the sisters, and turn to the subject of their conversation. 
Mr. Hayling came at last, and it required all poor 
Helen's fortitude to meet him, — her whole heart was on 
that fondly remembered ship. She need not have fear'd 
he would have discovered what was in her faithless 
heart ; he had to take such care of his own secret. And 
this was the impatient lover, — that pale spiritless thing, 
— ^for him she was to wreck her happiness, and that of 
the manly honest hearted sailor : he shook hands with 
her, and hoped she'd had a pleasant passage. ' A pas- 
sage to a broken heart ' thought Helen. When ques- 
tions were put to him he gave wrong answers ; and when 
Mr. O'Donnel joked him, he said, and his lip curled, 
' he supposed it was for joy at the arrival of Miss 
Windham,' and at last got up to go. The husband and 
wife had a long yam that night — after the mosquito 
curtains were drawn close, to keep out those delightful 
little insects, (which I dare say you have all had an in- 
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terview with), — at the strange condact of Mr. H., and 

also about the pale Helen, so changed was she from the 

Helen of old days. ' But/ said they, ' it may be from 

the fatigue of the passage, and all will be well in a* day 

or two ; and thus you see we cheat ourselves and believe 

what we wish must be, shipmates. And what was Helen 

doing ? There she sat, in that rich looking bedroom ; 

' and must I submit ? ' she said : ' is there no hope for me ? 

'tis my duty to destroy this little curl, and so I will when 

I'm a wife. Oh God deliver me, for my trust is in 

thee ;' and she sobb'd herself to sleep. The mate and 

the intended husband were much in the same plight, 

only the mate was alone, and the other — but wait a 

while — there was some one else in whose heart there 

was a mighty big crack, of whom it is time you heard 

of — ^Jeane Stewart, turn'd faint when she heard of the 

ship's arrival. He had met Jeane, and found out what 

true love was,<^and on hearing that Mr. O'Donnel had 

sent for Helen, and that she was within a few week's 

sail, he told Jeane of the claims upon him. Now you 

say that it was very foolish, — ^that both seemed to think 

that nothing would cast off the fasts; but I must 

brighten your eye-sight a little. Some mutual friend in 

England had told Helen that Mr. Hay ling had. become 

surety for her beloved brother-in-law, for a large 

amount, — he who had been so true a son to a dead 

mother ; and that were she to break her vows to him, 

he would call in the money and ruin that dear one. 

'* Now the fact was this, — there was a nice mistake, 
the brother was bound for the lover ; and this was the 
reason he feared to break with my pet : she'd forgive a 
sailor and shipmate for calling her so if she heard me. 
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Now, I can't thmk Mr. H. acted as an honest mail 
shoold act, — but loTe is not always honest yon koaw. 
Yoa may judge of what Jeane Stewart felt, to know he 
had given his vows to her, and the loved of his hoyhopd, 
'. or the very much make bdieve.' And now his st^p 
is heard, and Jeane springs forward to him with a painfol 
cry of, Geoi^, George I have you seen her ? as he 
threw his arms round her. ' She is come,' he said, 
' and I wish I was dead : oh, Jeane ! I cannot give yon 
np, my beauti&l, and yet I feel myself a villain. Why 
not have at once faced all, and told O'Dontiel of the 
web that fate was winding roand me, and thrown myself 
on his mercy/ Bat 'tis no use telling you what elpe. 
they said, or you'll get tired. We'd been three weeks 
in Calcatta, — the ship was cleared, — >it was more thj^n 
the mate's brow was: there was a big blopk doad 
hanging over it, that seem'd always r^ady to biu'st : he 
rarely went ashore,— and when he did, you may guest 
what 'twas for. One day a party of us were, bo^nd for 
the shore, and the dingy was alongside, ^en away 
came a boat at a dashing rate over the waters. Mr. 
Bumham was atuiding as usual like a man be^de. him- 
self ; for awxinder, whenhe saw the boat, he allowed his 
eyes to rest on her. It used almost to break my heofX 
to see him boking so like a man with a breaking one ; 
for there are rach things, shipmates, — so our doctor oncc^ 
told me. I never piped, my eye so much aak I did then, 
except when I parted with mother and Kate, The black 
fellow was on board in a ^iffy, salaaming to the second 
mate, as he put into his hand a note. Mr. Burnbam 
opened it, and read the few words it contained, — ^thrusl 
it into his side pocket, — seized hold of the chief ma;te'a 
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arm, Mr. Evenkeel, and with one bound, both dived 
down into his cabin, — and were on deck again: and, 
before we could say Jack Robinson, he was in the boot, 
— and away they pull'd tike the devil; — and the chief 
mate began to pace the deck as if we were going up chan- 
nel on the 3 1 St of December, — till he found himself ray^^ 
warm, — gave a ha! ha I — went into the cuddy, and 
ordered the steward to brin g him a glass of Bass's. 

" Hurrah, my hearties," says Jack, ' there's good 
news in that small bit of paper : and I'm off to my little 
garl, to hear what's to pay." All things have an end, 
even the middle watch ; and our day's pleasure had to be 
remembered, — ^for we were a«board once more. Our 
jawing tackle you may be sure was slack, — telling of what 
we had fallen in with to those who had been{aboard. Jack's 
tongue went at the rate of ^ knots. ' I've seen Susan,' 
he began : she told me Miss Helen got paler and paler, 
and one morning she heard Mr. O'Donnell say, ' Helen, 
I will come to some und^i^tanding about this wedding ; 
i'm continually ask'd when it's to take place. I shall 
write to Mr. Hayling to come to-night for an expla- 
nation, and, if 'tis not satisfactory, he shall answer for 
it. The Irishman's blood was up. She had not courage 
to- teU him anything,'-H30 he left her ;• — and Miss Helen 
threw herself on the sofa in a passion of tears : and, as 
night drew on. Sue heard the beating of her. heart; its 
stays seemed, as if they'Would fetch away: and when she 
heard Mr. H. was come, she trembled so, she made Sue 
hold her in her arms till she calmed herself, and. then sent 
word she would see Mr. H. in her own room. Desjpair 
made her bold ; and she knew the leap must be taken^ 
and called up all her strength. Well, he came : (I can't 
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tell you how Sae heard all she did hear) ; bat Helen 
was spared : for just as she was about to speak, a girl 
rush'd into the room and caught hold of Mr. Hayling, 
saying, ' Come, come, George ; Jeane is dying ! Oh, 
madam, save my sister !' Mr. H. was gone before the 
astonished Helen could recover herself. She saw in 
those few words all her sorrow fly away ; — the girl had 
feinted. Helen watch'd with Sue over her till she was 
restored ; when she told Helen all, — ^why he had feared 
to give her up. How her dear true heart was set a going 
by this news ! She then told Flora Stewart how she 
had herself sought Mr. H., to tell him she could never 
be his wife, — ^promised that she would explain all to her 
brother, — ^and home went the happy Flora, to let her 
words give sunshine there. Mr. O'Donnel was told all ; 
promised Helen he would still be a friend to Mr. H., and 
fondly folded in his arms the happy girl. ' And would 
you really have sacrificed yourself for us, my sister ?' said 
his wife. ' I can. only make this remark,' said Mr. 
O'Donnell, ' she is your sister, Dora; but there is some 
one else to think of. Helen write one word.' ' Oh, no 
no, do you, dear brother.' ' Helen dear,' said Dora, 
' think how precious one little word from you will be.' 
So she wrote. This was all Bill had to tell, and you 
know the rest. 

*' Shortly after Miss Helen was spliced to Mr. 
Burnham, — and Miss Stewart to Mr. Hayling; — and 
very happy they were. I saw them the last time I was 
in Calcutta, and they shook me heartily by the hand. 
Jack sail'd with Mr. Burnham, who got the command of 
a fine country ship, — and Sue staid with her mistress ; 
and Jack and she are one. I must tell you we all got 
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jolly well slued, the next tune we went ashore,— drinking 
the lady passenger's and the second mate's health. 
Jack and I got into choky for Jcicking op a row, and the 
chief and Mr. B. came and got ns out ; but we are ont- 
ward-boond.onoe more, lads, and there are some in this 
room who may never meet again, — ^but God be with us 
all. Tm no driveller, — but I firmly believe, as long as 
we stow our trust up aloft, that whatever is, is right. 
Here's good luck to you all ; — and I'll give ye a song, 
as that gentleman there, who's g9ing to put this yarn 
down in black and white, wishes it : it shall be 

She has sail'd among the seas. 

As they gallop'd by her side. 
And been toss'd by many a breeze. 

When in her strength and pride ;— 

But 'tis past. 

And there she lays, — our home, — 
Never more, my boys, to roam. 
On the surging seas* wild foam. 

With the blast. 

Ho ! we're outward-bound again. 

With a gallant ship that's new; 
But she has to try the main, 

Eire we know that she'll be true 

As the ship. 

We' ye to hand each strong white wing. 
To step her deck and sing, 
As the watches changes bring. 

Now we trip. 

Gt 
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When I get old and grey. 

And must soon be broken up, 
And my Btrength is past away, — 

May some fnend take the cap 

As now I do. 

And, when they're outward-bound. 
May there still be one soul found, — 
So let the toast go round, — 

" Old ship to you." 

" There's a little bit t3f a haze afore my glims, 
Nick, — I can't see if my glass is empty ; just fill it, — 
now for a parting toast. ' Here's to you, and the old 
ship.' 

" In some parts I have given the foregoing yam 
word for word, as Bill Driver gave it me ;— in other 
parts I have put the ' fine words like a book,' as he says* 
So this must ' account for the milk in the cocoa«nnt,' — 
in plain English, for any little irregularity." — N, H. 



Buwca^. 



My dreams in the night hours they come in the day, — 
All seasons and times find me dreaming away ; 
By rivers, on mountains, on land and the sea. 
My dreams come so sadly of nothing but thee : 

Nothing but thee ! 

Oh, when may I waken ? for then shall come sorrow ; 
Let me sleep on to-night, though wild wakes to-morrow : 
Let them come, though deceiving, so they come to me ; 
Yes they come, — but the dreams are of nothing but thee : 

Nothing but thee ! 
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Bring me something to fill up this jolly big bowl, — 

If you hav'n't got wine, bring water ; 
Though fortune's been frowning a pretty good while. 

At last, boys, at last, I have caught her. 

We are once more together around this old board, — 
And I bless the bright heavens above me : 

And each one now present can say with a will. 
They are true, and they all of them love me. 

It matters but little with what we fill up, 
(Though red wine I like best between us) ; 

Yet if old time were ask'd, he could spin us a yarn,-— 
That with sad empty .glasses he's seen as. 

And if ever again, friends, it should be our fate, 

With water to fill up a brimmer ; 
We shall still sail with truth a-low and aloft, — 

Never mind in what liquid we swim her. 



Fast and full my eyes wUl fill. 
From thoughts that some have tried to still, — - 

But all in vain. 

And the sad memorv Jiannts me vet 
Of tones that I would not forget, 

Of voices .bu»hed, 
G 2 
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They come with the moonlight — ^the speaking breeze- 
In the sounding voice of .themoamfdl seas — 

And tell me of tears. 

Vain is change, ,1^. Yomer &r 

To seek a Lstiie. while such things are ; 

Skill memor/s mine. 

Once there w^e but smfles and laughter* — 
Not dreams of tears to come hereafter ; 

How wise we were ! 

We thought that we might live and love> 
With, but for us, bright skies above. 

The dreapoL was sweet. 

But thou art gone, and' I'm awake, — 
My draught from sorrow's well to take 

Alone, Alone! 



S e* 

I'm here again, — there's nothing changed. 

The same kind welcome meets me still ; 
And yet the flowers and songs of birds 

My once gay heart with tears now fill. 
I wander in our own lov'd haunts. 

And catch me listening for the tone 
That once was music to my soul. 

And start to find that I'm alone. 
And is it so, — and can it be ? 

Now changed, alas ! the scene ; 
'Tis hard to reconcile the heart 

To what we are, and what we've been. 
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Batterflies' wings, they are x&mgiMngB, 
With their colours so bright and gay ; 

But a touchy or breath, and those beautiM tints 
All are gone with the p^st away. 

Flowers soon fade, but a memory thiey leav^. 

To cheer us in winterly houirs ; 
Their perfume sweet 1 oh, who would not love 

Flowers, — dear beantifnl flowers I 

Birds soar up with their wild free wings. 
And they fly where it pleases them best : 

Oh, I love those light and wajirward things. 
With no time for thought or rest ! 

But oh, those rogues of butterflies, defu*,— 
Don't copy them, sweetheart;, pray ; 

For they kiss and toy with each and all. 
And then 'tis, away, — away. 



Oh, soon you'll come again, again. 
Back to your own lov'd dime ; 

But one, while you have be^i.away. 
Has stood my friend,-— Old Time. 

And we shall meet again once more,. 

But not as we have .met befove* 
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The days are past when yon and I 

Were to each other dear ; 
Then» when my heart was brimming folU 

Yon'd kiss away each tear. 
Bat wishing and regret are vain ; 
Those old days won't come back again. 

And if they coald« I would not wish, — 

Let by-past things be past : 
Fate does not deem it fit that trath 

And friendship long shall last. 
The memory, of them never keep. 
But sink it thousand fathoms deep. 

And meet me with a smiling look. 

As you'll be met by me ; 
And calmly laugh at days we spent 

Before you went to sea ; 
And tell me, as you'll hear me say. 
Things alter'd while you were away. 

They say that you remember still 

The love you deem'd a prize. 
And nothing seems to cheer you now 

'Neath the far and eastern skies : 
You sigh and start when names, once dear. 
Are spoken in your listening ear. 

That your eye fills when they speak of home 

The quiv'ring lip will show ; 
However calm the tones may be. 

The heart beats fast below. 
They say so, but it can't be true. 
Time's surely been as kind to you. 
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It was your fault, — ^I never changed 

Until you eligfated roe ; 
And then my love soon turned to pride. 

And told you you were free 
To love one who would never mind 
A changeful heart and a word unkind. 

I would not have you love me still, 
Though the triumph would be great; 

And if» as they say, you repent, — 
'Tis come, ah ! all too late : 

There's nothing but the memory left. 

And Time's even that of grief bereft« 

So let there be no changing cheek, — 

No darkening of the eye,— 
No quiv'ring lip, — when they tell of scenes 

In days long, long gone by : 
For time has taught me not to care 
For hoars and things that once were dear. 



My duty calls,— I must away, — 
The anchor's hove at break of day, — 

The parting hour is come. 
I ask no vow before I go 

To sail. the stormy, deep seas through,- 
Away from thee and home. 

So, love, farewell ! 
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The lip wiB join the hearty cheers^ — 
The 8oiil.be fOled wi^ barning tean : 
. The ship she caats to sea. 
As in the top I take my standt 
To take a laat fioreweU of land* 
ril breathe a wish for thee. 

So, loye» fiEureweU ! 

And when they pipe ' All haoldfl ahoy/ 
I'll bid adien 8<f liile to joy. 

Till I come bai;k sigAin { 
For well I know yon win be tme, 
And fiEuthinl to the jacket bltie, 

While ploughing the rough main. 

Sb, k>te^ ferewell ! 

Then, one fond kisft, my own dear girl> , 
The winds are free»--^the ' waters eitfli-^ 

Hurrah ! ' Salt Peter/ see. ^ 
Come wish us, love, fiur weather skies. 
Safe landfall from those beaming eyes : 

May heav'n look down on thee. 

So, love, farewell ! 



Aaise, raise the wine-cup^ Tm parting to night. 

To range tixe wild waters to-morrow ; 
Let me hear the g^y song and 'Ae laugh loud and light : 

Away with all traces of vbrrow. 
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The moon looks full kind on the merry green earth, 

To cheer the last night of ray stay : 
I thank her, and promise to end it in mirth, — 

For to-morrow I'll he far away. 

I will not forget it, — ^believe me, indeed. 
Though soon will my home be the main ; 

And oft shall I long for the dear happy time. 
To spend such another again. 

Then fill up, and pledge me a farewell with glee. 
For I go forth for honour and home ; 

Your kinds words and love I take with me to sea, — 
They will cheer me where'er I may roam. 



S J&ebir. 



I never never can forget thy bright eyes glancing, — 

Which look like stars o'er the tinklmg rills 
At night, love, dancing. 

I linger now to catch the words from thy lips falling 

They are so soft, so sweet to me, — 
like birds in the green trees calling. 

Oh ! if to me thou' e'er might'st be my star in darkness 
shining. 
Or, as the honeysuckle -fond. 
Round the stricken oak tree twining. 

I'd envy not the brightest lot, with those eyes on me 
beaming ; 
They'd be my own,^— my very own,r* 
Waking, love, or dreaming. 
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Tell me I am forgot. 

That I shall be as nothing to the e, — 
As one who is gone or is not. 

Though a kind and lingering tone 

Still sounds in thine ear of one, once dear. 
From thee» and from home, ever gone. 

Tell me, oh, tell me all, — 

How the wild breeze speaks of the seas. 
And yet no tear-drops fall. 

Say partings give no pain, — 

That every day calls some away. 
Ne'er to come back again. 

And once more whisper low 

That there's nothing to tell that we once loved well ; 
There's nought, — but we're pEirted now. 



Come home, come home, — for the vacant place 
Smiles e'en now at the quick return ; 

And hearts, that for weeks have been so sad 
With coming joy, now hotly burn. 

Come home, come home. 

Come home, come home, — ^the sun is shining 
Through the vine leaves' summer green ; 

And, for*a shade of bitter sadness. 
On mother's face a smile is seen. 

Come home, come home. 
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Come home« come home, — ^the God who made us 
Is where he was, and now hears me 

Say to the absent, see the rainbow 
Of the world, — at last we're free. 

Come home, come home. 



H'm all alone* 

"The Hall of Oynddylan is without love this night, since he that 

owned it is no more.'' 

Owen* 8 Heroic Elegies of lAywcvrch Hen, 

I'm all alone, save what memory brings. 

And dreams return the loving faces : 
Haunted to me is my childhood's home, 

And the wind sighs over the vacant places. 

Mother, our parting's not for long ; 

Soon will these longing eyes behold ye : 
Sisters and brothers, my soul's true friends. 

Thank God, these arms will soon enfold ye. 

And yet I pine as I view the spot. 

As we no longer here may rove : 
But my heart with thanks springs up aloft. 

That we lov'd not then more than we love. 

But I'm alone, and thought is bringing 

Of the by-gone times the deep mark'd traces ; 

And I start as a fancied footstep falls. 
But the wind sighs over the vacant places. 

^hofJv^f. 
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Uttff to tj^e Vxuit. 

What changes there may be ere we meet again, — 
What tears, and what smiles, and such strivings in vain ; 
What though disappointment the hoars may give, — 
I'll have faith in the heavens, and hope while I live. 

What changes there may be while we are apart, 

Aye, though time changes most things, it shall not the 

heart; 
Let us loff to the breeze, — when 'tis fiedr, crowd all sail, — 
Stand by for a blow, and in truth never fail. 

What changes there may be when we're on the sea ; 
But nothing shall alter my true love to thee : 
So lash those arms round me, my Polly, once more. 
And keep a look out for my first night ashore. 

2^rd October. 



They say our hearts are hard and no fear have we of Thee : 
But, in our silent watch, out on the lonely sea, 
Aloft, our thoughts will truly steer ; 

And though our words are few,-*- 
You, lubbers, do ye hear, — 

They're from the heart, and true. 

Do you think when round us yawns the deep-^the mighty 

main, — 
And the ship, with tempests toss'd^ may ne'er reach port 

again,— 
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That we know not where to look for help. 

To save from dark despair ? 
Yes, 'midst the storms we look aloft ;^- 

The sailor'fi trust is there. 



Wi\»% xa$ again. 

Kiss me again. Bet, bat once more ; 

Come, never say me nay, — 
I shan't get one to-morrow night ; 

I shaU be far away. 

You say, *' what is there in a kiss ?" — 
Why friendshipj-^-'Sometimes love : 

You need not blush, for none will see 
Save night's eyes. up above. 

And who'd refuac' a sailor, girl. 

So small a.thuo^ as. this ? 
You'd hardly serve :a landsman «o, — 

Refuse to give a kiss I 

You'll wish to-morrow night, I'm sure. 

When roaming all alone. 
That you had kinder been to one 

Who o'er the seas is gone. 

You will, — that's right. Bet ; now I find 

There is no change in you : 
Yon said but one — but hark ye. Bet, 

I mean to take, girl, two. 
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In winter hours we long for summer'B pleasant reign ; 
But when the summer's come we wish old winter back 

again : 
The hours we wish for now may bring us only woe ; 
For friends we love, who're by our side, away from us 

may go. 
So rest contented with the time, it passes all too fast ; 
Believe me, we shall mourn for them when present hours 

are past. 



She gave me, lads, these little gifts. 

The night we came to sea ; 
And more than gold or jewels bright 

The gifts are priz'd by me. 

The king^has gems more rich and rare; 

But, messmates, do ye hear, — 
This pincushion and Kttle lock 

To me are far more dear. 

There was a tear upon her cheek. 

And fondly look'd the girl. 
As with this knife from her dear head 

I cut this wavy curi. 

The pincushion her fingers made, — 

Each little stitch Fd kiss : 
Come, tell me, messmates, does the king 

Prize his gifts more than this ? 
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No, by St. George, rm sure he don't ; 

And here upon the sea 
I'll bless my own, my darling Nan ; 

Let's toast her three times three. 



Song* 

I know that we must part, — 

But we'll not talk of it yet ; 
Let's drain a cup to-night 

And at present 111 forget 
The cloudy hour must come, 

With its very many fears, — 
That the friendship and the happiness 

Which has been ours for years 

New ties may sweep away. 

Of the present make the most ; 

Let us splice now the main-brace ; 
For we know not if 'twill please grim death 

With us to run a race. 
We may never make our number 

Off the port of home again ; — 

But speculation on that score. 

As yet, is all in vain. 

So forget how soon we part. 
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W^m ttmt» jbotlt a time. 

There comes back a time from the long lost days, — 

Days that we never shall find again ; 
Though we seek them through flowers, and bright 
sunny ways. 

We may seek on for ever, but 'twill be in vain. 

Why did we, why did we, prize them so lightly ? 

Why not dream for them tears would be shed ? 
That the flowers that twin'd round our warm hearts 
brightly 

Would be, like those days, lost and dead. 

The green grass g^ows, and the waves roll over 
Many a grave since those days were ours ; 

And I from my home have been long a rover. 
And glad to put up with faded flowers. 

I've swallowed of life's bitter sweets a draught. 

With nothing to take the taste away ; 
And know full well many more must be quaflTd 

Before to the world good-night I say. 



®n ^earins a $ouns ILatis lausj^ing anli casing 

"some stu]nd girls of nveet risteen told at the pic nic the 

Other day that I was 'getting on;* so I gave them a taste of my 
power, and felt for them, after all, when I saw them so neglected." 

I'm getting on, Fm getting on, — though oft I might 

have wed, 
I don't know how it is at all, I'm single yet instead s 
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And the mincing girls of sweet sixteen tell me I've had 

toy day ; 
But I answer them, with a knowing wink» " I'll laugh my 

night away.' 
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They turn their eyes with wonder up ^en they see my 

laugh will call 
From them the men they thought their own, at pic nic 

or at ball ; • 

And stranger still to them it seems that all their cares 

are vain, — 
For, though they ate but sweet sixteen, they won't come 

back again. 

**And why is this?" they all cry out: "Sh^'s getting 
on." rU tell. 

And teach a lesson to them all which is worth know- 
ing well, — 

A lesson which I'm sure they'll own, — ^when "getting 
on " was true, — 

That if you leave the men alone they will come aifter 
you. 

Be girls as long as well you may, and keep your hearts 

yonng still. 
And you will find they will not- then so oft with tad 

sighs fill ; 
And hint no more I've had my day, or I'll punish with 

my might : 

My heart's so young, it fairly says it will enjoy its 

night. 

H 
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fit ttm$fi no mote. 

He comes no more, he comes no more : soundly he sleeps 

on that loody shore ; — 
Thy voice may not waken the seaman there, — " God's 

will he done" mast he thy prayer. 
What heeds he now ? — ^the waves are leaping. 
White with foam, where he's quietly sleeping ; — 
Thy love and thy tears are alike in vain. 
Hush, yoimg mourner, he comes not again. 



Song. 

I know that you'U he true, Kate, though I leave yon 

with a sigh. 
And speak of me as kindly as if you had me hy ; 
I know this hand is honest, Kate, which I will call my 

own. 
Aye, all my own, my darling, when another year is gone. 
I was standing hy the gangway when you came up the 

side. 
And from that hour I made a vow Td win you for my 

bride ; 
Fve struggled hard for that, Kate, — ^but then at last you 

smil'd ; 
And since that time in every thing you have poor me 

heguil'd. 
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I thank God for the gift, Kate, — your warm and honest 

heart ; — 
What's left of mine is beating fetst, because from you I 

part. 
One year will soon be gone» Kate, though long to us 

'twill seem ; 
To those who are together, love, 'twill pass just as a 

dream. 
And then I'll have the ship, Kate, and you will be with 

me, — 
You said a seaman's wife, Kate, should go with him ta 

sea, — 
That she should laugh at hardships when he was by her 

side. 
And sing away his troubles, whatever might betide. 

Your voice scares every pain, love, — ^your touch my pulses 

thriU : 
Oh, Kate, my Kate, Grod bless and keep you safe from 

every ill. 



I sit and close my eyes, and dream upon the past, — 
And wonder, as it was so bright, it did not longer last. 
And fancy that the voices hushed are whisp'ring in 

mine ear, — 
That, though the forms have fled from earth, the spirit 

still is near ; 

Then grief and care have vanished, and happy those that 

feel 
That, though time takes away the lov'd, our faith he 

cannot steal. 

h2 
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§ Stoioi; is tf^ Starrs ^xit»f llobe. 

I swear by thy starry eyes, love, — ^^now I go over the 

sea, — 
By the bright hoars passed together, — that I will be true 

to thee. 
This little hand in mine, dear, than a tongue tells more 

of bliss; 
And I'll not forget thee, dearest, I swear by thy last 

true kiss. 



Mm me ome again* 

Kiss me once again, my dear ; 

To-morrow night the breeze 
Must answer me, as I keep watch 

Four hours upon the seas. 

I have your eyes to-night, my dear. 

Like two stars shining on ; 
Their memory, love, shall be my guide 

When far from you I'm gone. 

And when your hear a false tongue say 
That we inconstant prove, — 

Tell him he should inquire more 
About a sailor's love. 
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Oh, Katherine, my darling, thoagh stormy's the weather, 

And dark is my fate, yet still I'll love on ; 
I will not have tears, — I leave them for the favour'd : 

Give me one sunny smile when you find I am gone. 
We can't change our feelings, — ^the heart it is wayward,— 

And mine has a chain which time cannot hreak ; 
Aye, sweet was my vision in that my wild sleeping, — 

The fonder the dreamer, the sooner he'll wake. 
Had you scom'd me, my pride would have help'd me to 
hanish 

The love I must treasure, and treasure for aye ; 
But — a touch of that hand, — ^resolutions all vanish. 

And the stern man is weeping,^— now sailing &way. 
They sing us that time, as he flies, conquers all things ; 

He dims the hright eye, Kate,—- the honest heart, — no : 
And, though you have slighted the love that was offer'd. 

In sorrow and care take me not for your foe. 

We are parted, — the seas in their slumber lie round me ; 

They soon must wake up to the pipe of the wind : 
I ask but for full sails, — from thy heart a blessing ; 

'Tis the sole thing I would not be leaving behind. 
The sailor's rough heart it is hard, girl, to fatiiom, 

• But its soundings are safer than landsmen can guess ; 
And, though his brown face his feelings may cover. 

Believe me, by heaven, he does nc^ feel less. 
Yes, we laugh o'er our grog, though the heart floats in 
salt tears. 

And sing while we're wishing it could find some rest ; 
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And put up a prayer, while the mid watch is passing. 
That the girl who loves not, though we love, may be 
blest.; 
My dearest, dear Katherine, I ask God to bless you ; 

I still must love on, — and why should I not ? 
You shall hear of me still, and your heart shall beat 
faster 
At his name who loves truly, though weary his lot^ 



S tsfiall neber luteam asatn. 

I used to dream in childhood 

Of the gay green woods to-morrow ; 
And days and nights brought happiness. 

Without one care or sorrow. 
But long gone are those bright times, — I may look for 

them in vain, — 
I boasted that they would not pass, — ^I shall never 

dream again. 
At last, at last, came boyhood. 
And I panted far to roam, — 
Expecting that each sunny place 
Would be as bright as home. 
And I left it with a bounding heart, to sail the salt salt 

main; — 
And was my anxious hope fulfilled ? I shall never dream 

again. 
And boyhood passed and manhood came. 
And she was by my side ; 
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I dream'd at niight, I dream'd by day, 

That she would be my bride. 
Oh ! why do visions lead us on ? — why ? — ^but to give 

us pain; 
My hope, my trust, — they both are gone, — ^I shall never 
dream again. 



Co H. anil ^. 

Ere we come back again, old boy, there must be 

changing ; 
We may not count on hearts while o'er the seas we're 

ranging. 
We're sitting here to-night, with Bad hearts, though 

we're laughing : 
Many an eye is bright, and many a glass we're quaffing. 
A hearty wish I'll give, that the truth as bright may 

shine 
In hearts that now are here, as *twill in yours and mine. 



Eons ago. 

There's nothing changed, — ^the flowers bloom. 

The merry birds are singing yet : 
And, though o'er lands and seas I roam. 

The fond heart never can forget. 
The river with its singing voice, — 

The calm lake in its beauty lies,—* 
O'ershadowed by the dancing clouds. 

And look'd on by the night's bright eyes. 
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The very trees we lov'd so well. 

And toss'd amongst them in the breeze. 
Are just as green as, when a boy, 

I wept for home among the seas. 
Yes, 'midst the palms of India's land. 

Or by some mighty river's flow, 
I've sadly brought back all the joys 

That past from me long, long ago. 
And once again I'm here at home, 

I'm looking every old place o'er ; 
But friends and joys that once were mine, 

Alas ! may be my own no more. 
We sigh for things and days gone by ; 

We weep for lov'd ones sleeping low i 
That sleep is deep — they little heed 

The sighing for that long ago. - 



W^t ®Ser. 



Mary and I in a garden so gay 
Were walking and laughing, one glad summer dby ; 
I had ask'd her love, she'd always said, " nay," 
Shaking those bright locks, and bounding away. 
This day I determined my fiate should decide, . 
And hy flowers to ask her if she'd be my bride ; 
So I gathered a nosegay, and told her to find 
My thoughts, for by them I had spoken my mind. 
She knew all but one,-^— and she blush'd as I kiss'd 
Her sweet lips, and told her 'twas " love in a mist" 
" Oh !" arcUy she cried, '.' he came so h^ore ; 
I pray you tell him to come so no more." 
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Cjoujlte tofint Istinq in ma Hammocit off 

I'm in a foreign land, and with kind ones around. 
And where the laagh is loudest heard the wanderer is 

found ; 
The beautiful are looking on the boy across the foam» 
Yet none can guess the yearning for the treasur'd ones 

at home. 
I'm smiled on by the fairest, and feasted by the kind ; 
Yet the craving heart will not be filled but by those left 

behind. 



W&Ltitttn on tte xattts Bmtt. 

New Year's Eve. 

I sit in the hall where she used to sit. 

And I list for her old gay tone : 
The air seem fill'd with a sigh, alas ! 

And memory tells me she's gone. 

High the wine cup is fill'd, and the laugh goes round,-*- 

Aye, and is there any one here 
Who will give a sigh and a thought for her. 

To shew that once she was dear ? 

Is she near us now ? is her spirit pain'd. 

As we dance the long night through. 
To find she is quite forgotten here ? 

If so, then she knows / am true. 
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Ob ! why are we 'woke from our pleasant dreams 

Of land and the rolling main ? 
It were better to sleep in our happiness 

Than ever to wake again, — 
To fancy the loved and the dear are nigh : 
When I know they're trne, let me die» let me die. 
Let me dream they will come with warm fresh hearts — 

May sleep then be sound and sweet, 
With a long, long dream, — ^for I ne'er on earth 

The lov'd of my soul may meet. 
And if I should, — oh ! there may be change. 
For the human heart is given to range. 
So we dream, — ^but our visions are gone, — 

They pass with the fleeting hours ; 
As our dreams, so our hopes, they are vain. 

And fade like the first spring flowers. 
Compare not the present with by-past years, — 
Dream on, and then wake to a tempest of tears. 



Adieu, my own dear^home, adieu to the sleeping streams. 

That I no more, alas! may see, — save in the happy 

dreams. 

Adieu, I leave ye all. 

Adieu, the tall woods dancing at night in evening 

breeze ; 
Adieu to all — ^I wander away o'er lonely seas. 

Adieu, adieu for ever. 
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No more, no more I gather the first flower of the spring 
At sunset in the meadows, where a thousand wild birds 
fling. 

I leave, I leave ye all« 

To return no more, no mdre, — but find o'er the surging 

wave. 
Away from my home and thee, a lone unwept o'er grave. 

Then adieu, then adieu for ever. 



A sparkling glass by my side, 
And the girl I love on my knee, — 

Conscience clear, and messmate kind, — 
Is the life, is the life for me. 

There's the flag I love so well. 
And the dear ones over the foam. 

The girl I left behind 

In my own bright sunny home. 

The ship that I've sailed in long. 
Full sails and a rollicking breeze, 

A hearty welcome ashore ;— 
Hurrah for the life on the seas. 

After I'd tamed in. 



f 
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There are smiles in my eyes, but my heart's fiill of tears ; 
There are thoughts that won't leave me in distance 

through years, — 
And you'd think I was gayest of all the gay met ; 
Aye, though I laugh loudly, I cannot forget. 
There are tones that still haunt me on land and on sea. 
Cold words that are never forgotten by me ; 
Though so lightly spoken, they cling to me still. 
And even the wine-cups with bitterness fill. 
Though I labour in vain, yet I'll e'en labour on. 
For the victory's sweetest that hardest is won. 



Sona 

Come lash your arms about me, love, — 

To-morrow we go down the river ; 
And thoughts will come I cannot quell. 

Which make the sailor's rough lip quiver. 
I do not doubt ye, for I know 

None in the world can truer be : 
I think, dear, of your loneliness. 

While I for months am out at sea. 
But, my dear girl, duty's loud voice 

In eveiy soul should have a berth ; 
To lead me right, I know that you. 

Would be the very first on earth. 
But to my God aloft I leave you — 

Yet still, dear wife, 'tis hard to part ; 
None ere so well as we can know 

The blessmg of a fond true heart. 
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MVi oton little quiet Home. 

Will you love me, come say, when the lamps go out 

As well as you love me now ? 
Will my voice be as sweet, and my eye as bright. 

Or I have as open a brow ? 
We are dancing away, and you're flattering me, 

And round us the flowers are dying ; 
And with all the power you think you possess. 

To turn my head you are trying. 
But you will not succeed, so you labour in vain, — 

I know what I know, — 'twon't move her ; 
If you must talk nonsense, oblige me for once, — 

Do wait till the supper is over. 
I wonder if you come to my quiet home. 

When the sun is up shining bright. 
You'll think that I am as much of a witch 

As you say that I am to-night. 
Why, I sha'n't have this dress on, nor yet these shoes 

And perhaps shall be making pies : 
I warrant that I shall be somebody else 

If you look with your daylight eyes. 
You mean what you say and I am to believe ! — 

When the bright lamps are out, then come. 
And we'll see if you think me as much of a witch 

In my own little quiet home. 



i 
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They tell her she shoald smile again, and bid her cease 

to sigh : 
I wish theyM find a Lethe for grief for those who die. 
They say that i^ is wrong to weep, or wish she calmly 

slept: 
She can but answer with her tears, and teH them "Jesu^ 

wept." 
He moum'd above a peaceful grave ; but, o'er the far 

lone sea. 
She may not weep, — the winds and waves alone make 

mourning free. 



Cfie IBream. 

Oh, I have had such « dream of gladness 

Since night has closed the weeping flowers, — 
Banishing far every thought of sadness^ — 

Bringing me back the carolling hours. 
No longer fever my veins were flushing ; 

The sky was as bright as it well could be ; 
The hand of my God the waters was stilling ; 

There were no more graves in the far lone sea. 
And he came to me, in his arms to fold me. 

Stopping the source of my hot sad tears, — 
Telling of past days, now of patience ; 

Then we should meet in a few short years. 
But better than all was that dream unto me ; — 

He said he was near me in good or ill, — 
That I must brave meekly every sorrow. 

And that he loves me — ^loves me still. 
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Thou art bringing back a mighty spell, — 

Remembrance of each long-gone hour : 
My tears fall fast where none may see. 

Looking on thee, bright blae flower. 
Thou takest me back to happiness. 

To times and treasures, — ^mine no more ; 
And, though thou art voiceless, bring'st to me 

A message from that dreary shore. 
" Forget me not," I am told in dreams ; 

I hear it in each sounding wave ; 
And the mournful winds but to me say, 

"^ We sing above his lone sea grave/' 
Oh, dear old times, — thou long glad summer,— 

'Tis chilly and dim where once 'twas bright ;. 
Darker the shadows are falling round me. 

And hope is gone which once was bright. 



'Twas a glorious day when he said good bye, 

And the ship went down the river ; 
And the fresh'ning breeze made the waters dance. 

And the sails of the proud bark shiver. 
He asked my mother to let me go 

Next time with him to sea : 
She promis'd I should, though her cheek grew pale,. 

And her tears flowed fast and free, — 
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But it stopped my sorrow, and I laagh'd loud 

As my father sprang in the boat ; 
And I hated the quiet and stilly earth, — 

I wanted to be afloat. 
I got his jacket, and fancied the floor 

Was the deck of my father's pride, — 
Shouting with glee that the time would come 

When I should sail by his side. 
I mimick'd my father's hearty kiss 

To my mother, when home he came ; 
But the more I like a sailor grew. 

The oftener her tears came. 
At last we heard that the ship had made 
The land ; — he was back once more, — 
But the welcome he got from his own dear home 
Was a grave on a dead lee shore. 
O'er my mother's rest the grass grows green, 
And the waves o'er my father roar ; — 
I'm an orphan ! — alone in the wide wide world. 
Like the ship on the dead lee shore. 



A brimming cup. 

Now the moon is up. 
We fill to the eyes that love us ; 

Though the seas roll round. 

And we're outward bound, 
With a good twelve months to prove us. 
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A gem is truth, 

Though time so ruth 
Often steals it from fate's old crown ; 

Yet true we'll be. 

Though we sail the sea, — 
So let's drink each star, boys, down. 

Then hurrah for the bliss 

Of the first warm kiss 
The night we get ashore : 

Then up with the glass. 

Lest the moon should pass. 
And the stars go out once more. 



Aye, it was in the days when I fended kings wore 

crowns, — 

And if I was good, evil would not be my lot ; 

That gold cups held no poison, and every man was 

honest, — 

That time went by so fast, 'tis almost now forgot. 

I believ'd there were fairies, for summer and the winter, — 

They could mar and make my fortune whenever they 

thought fit ; — 

My early trust sometimes comes back : 

And though friends laugh around me» 

To own my childhood's fancies now ashamed I am not 

yet. 

I 
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dFotBrt XM not. 

" Then the sea's voice arose. — 

And the youthfal and the baniTe. 

With meir beauty and renown. 
To the hollow chambers of tihe ware^ 

In Harlmess have gone down. 
They are vanish'd firam this place, — 

Let their homes and hearths mitke moan : 
But the rolling waters keq> no trfice 

Of pang or conflict gone.*^ 
" And tne sea's voioe repUed.-:- 

Courage in fragile form, — 

Faith trusting to the last, — 
Prayer-breathing, heavenwards through the storm. 

But all alike lutve passed. 
Sound on thou mighty sea ! 

These have not pass'd in vain : 
My soul awakes, my hope springs free 

On victor wings again. 

Hemane, 

Oh, bright blue flower, why do ye come to mock me ? 

Calling ap feelings that should now be dead 
To all save me, — and which the world, short-sighted, 

Fandedi in its wisdom, with my tears were fled. . 
And, as I gaze on thee, how fast is filling 

My soul with memoiies of what has beenr ;' 
And what we were to be, — we promised to eack Q^er»<— 

But hope is faded, — ^not, like thee, to sprjag: again. 
Oh, flower, and summer weather, oft we've wandered. 

Laughing together at the singing breeze ; 
While he would clasp me to his breast with sighing. 

To think that it most send him o*er the seas. 
Thy small flowers, springing up among the waters, . 

As sighs full mournfully the wild night wind ; ' 
As if thy spirit, little flower, in kindness. 

Kept watch with her he loved and left behind. 
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A long while ago»— ^all have thdr memories^-— 

And I had mine ; — what will my fatote be ? < 
Oh, Fate, — ^and not cQnte(ated with th^ei paztmg,.--*' 

But you mast make gmvis«, deepand cold, at^iea. 
Then fade, bine flower, and pass yon summer i^eilther. 

As the wild waters filled my sorrow's cap ; 
There'll come a time when eve^ the great ocean 

Mast, with its proudness, give the lost one np. 
Then, cherish'd flower, although we now are parted; 

On earth no more to meet shall be our lot : 
God's will be done, I ask but now forgiveness. 

For these sad tears on this^ '* fcH'get me not« 



»* 



The moon now rises o'er the sea. 

Throwing in floods her glitt'ring beams ; 
While only shadows come to me, — 

Sad shadows of the early dreams. 
The breezes sigh among the y^pods.^ . 

In answer to the moaning wave ; 
My heart, once Ught, is now but. filled 

With thoughts of one far lone sea grave. 
I wonder if your spirit now 

Is near me, standing. sad auid lone, — - 
With tears of mem'ry falling fast 

And bitterly, for days long gone. 
Oh, ^e not dreams by night too false 

That we must dream again by day, — 

To wake with fuller heart and bquI 

From visions falser far than they. 

I 2 
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Yet, — if, and thoogfa, I see ye not> 

Yoa Btill are near, and see these tears,—' 
You surely know how well I loved. 

And must through all the coming years. 
Deep in my heart of hearts is set 

Your memory and all your love ; 
And, though the sea rolls o'er your grave. 

We yet shall meet again above. 
You surely now look on me then 

With those dear eyes so fond and kind, — 
I almost think that you could weep 

To see the girl you left behind. 
But let me come from dreams again 

To truths, though sad and hard to me ; 
That we are parted fax and wide, — 

I weep alone, — your grave's the sea. 



January Idth, 

How merry were those early days, — 

Those happy days of yore ; 
But the storm rose up, and wild winds blew. 

And sunshine soon was o'er. 
You remember, dear, remember. 

How blithe I used to be. 
And slighted all the warnings 

So kindly given to me. 
How this I'd teaze, and that I'd teaze. 

Laughing the long day through, — 
Ne'er dreaming in this wayward heart 

That time I now should rue. 
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Oh ! where is now the laughter ? 

And where is now the soDg ? 
I listen, — ^but my weary ear, 

Alas ! must listen long. 
Though now I'm rich in worldly wealthy 

My heart is like the main. 
Which throws its treasures on the sands. 

Yet strives for them again,-^ 
But never more may gain them back ; 

And so away I cast 
The hearts which then were all my own, — 

And I'm alone at last. 
To sigh o'er days for ever gone, — 

To weep with tearless eye, — 
And wish the wind was whistling 

Above me where I'd lie. 



Now two long years are past, and the fire brightly 
blazes ; 
And she's thinking how gaily she spent the by-gone 
time : 
And yet there is one, who fondly on her gazes, — 
Aye, as fondly as he did when, from a distant clime. 

He came long ago. 

She smDes on her baby, yet bends to hide a tear, — 
Which rises as some thought crosses quickly through 
her-mind : 
Why sighs that lady, when her life's without a care ? 
Why are there tears, when fate has been so kind ? 

Why heeds she long ago? 
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A vision is befoi<e her of one who sleeps so lonely 
Down, down beneath the wave, on that far dreary 
shore, — 
One, who in other days loved her, and her only : 
Tis useless to sigh for the times that come no more ; 

Yet she sighs. 

Conld the sailor -beside her know why that they are 

falling, 

For the sleeper midst the seas, with her he'd mingle 

tears; 
The ropes of his warm heart he'd be overhauling, — 

And cherish her the more^ thrpi^gh the hoped for 

coming years. 

For her sorrows kmg ago. 



My life has been a vision, — 

I've built castles in the air. 
To wake, and find 'twas moonshine. 

And how very frail they were. 
But they better seemed to make my heart 

My isipirit longed for flight ; 
For the castles reached to heaven, 

Apd the vision turn'd to light* 
And the meaning was but death, — 
; 'Ttoalltruelfeel; 
So I dream, and build with ideal things 

Till death shall give me real. 
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Dedicated, with every feeling of respect and admiration, 
to Thomas Driver, R.N., Commander of the " Greenlaw," 
Free Trader, in 1 d39, now Master Commander of H. M, 
Steam Vessel *Dee,' 

** They did not then think that W^, ox thereabouts^ BiitUh Secmeti 
were ready to aid in a moment, which I am sure would liave settled 
the affetir in half an hour, and Bngland would then have been trium- 
phant. There was not the least occasion for the kind aid of the eoyemor 
to protect the ** Greenlaw \** Hbert were blue jackets enough in the 
harbour to do ^hKt.'^-^Exiract from Jfr. Jhwer's letter to the Editor 
of the TUmeiA, QOth January, 1840. 

Avast, let them say, if they dare, jolly hearts, 

That oar haughty ships are not maan'd, — 

Why, dam'me, I suppose they'B say next, aye, what ? — 

That in England 'tis easy to land. 

HiUio, ho ! 
That in England, &c. 

Let them try it, — ^they've tried it hefore, jolly hearts,*— 

But doing's a different game ; 
Perhaps they forget, so we'll give them a hint, 

That our hroadsides have some little fame. 

Hillio, ho ! 
That our hroadsides, &c. 

Our leaders would sweep all the seas, joUy hearts,— 

Theg gave them a Dance once, indeed ; 
And a Driver they wanted, we lately found oat, 

And we always give what they most need. 

HilUo, ho ! 
And we always give, &c. 

* In 1804, Captain Dance, ** Camden,^' Jndiaman, in command, of 
the China Fleet, defeated a Fraush Squadfoii> of vexy foperior force. 
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Will they dare then to qaestion our might, jolly hearts ? 

I think that they've pretty well known ; 
Bat, lads, we're quite ready to show them again 

That we hold all the sea as our own. 

HiUio, ho I 

That we hold all the sea, &c. 

In harbour we've been long enough, jolly hearts. 

And they think we forget how to die ; 
But the lubbers shall know we're the same British tars, — 

If they doubt it, they're welcome to try. 

HiUio^ ho ! 

If they doubt it, &c. 

We will stand to our guns to the last, jolly hearts, — 

Let us only have what is our due ; 
The glorious old maxim, we all will make good, 
" That there's never a stab from true blue." 

HiUio, ho ! 
*'*• ThAt there's never a stain, &c." 



Fill up, and let's drink to our brave British boy8» 

Who will fight for their country and home, — 
Who vrill treat on the ocean all foemen as toys : 

Then in search of fresh glories let's roam. 
And now give a cup to the girls that we prize. 

Though far from their smiles and their care ; 
With their dear pouting lips and their light giving eyes — 

Oh, my soul, how I wish they were here ! 
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Oar reward, bojs, is rich when, all snug in port, 

After dangers by storm and by fight. 
When our noble old ship to her berth safe is brought* 

With oar dear friends we find oorselves right. 



Song. 

Here's a bumper to thee, as we roll through the sea» 
To return, but ah ! not, love, to-morrow ; 

The wind may sing out and whistle and shout. 
But it alters not hearts fill'd with sorrow. 

Here's a bumper to thee, as the old ship, all free. 

Dashes on with her wet sails set ; 
And memory dear is claiming a tear 

For the girl I shall never forget. 

Here's a bumper to thee, though joy's on our lee. 
And my heart's in our bright blessed home ; 

Now the goblet I drain, for regret, love, is vain, — 
Fate calls me o'er ocean to roam. 



As Poll and I t'other day were cruizing here and there, 
I saw fall down her glowing cheek a kind and pitying 

tear; 
Says I, avast, why what's the row ? have I been vexing 

ye ? 
Or are ye sad, my pretty Poll, that I'm come back from 
sea? . 
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" No> Jack/' she cried, — and her bright glims shot forth 

an angel glance ; 
She bid me look with trembling voice to one that led the 

dancer- 
One that from virtue's coarse had steered, a girl that 

Poll once knew,-^' 
That on the lee had honesty, and slighted one heart 

trae. 

" God bless ye, lass, " I cried with joy, ** that tear aloft 
is seen. 

And I'm as proud as he who calls his wife old England's 
queen; 

That pity for your fallen sex, aye, look ye, Poll, is dear, 

Aye, dearer far to me, dear girl, than all d— d straight- 
laced gear. 

fiump went my heart against my breast, — at least what 

there was still ; 
For she had taken care of that some time, by power and 

wiU. 
Bat come, my lads, let's toss the can, while thundering 

billows roll. 
And pass the word, " an honest lass with pity in her 

soul." 



Cfiefi tell U0. 



They tell us stars shine for all,— - 
But when shall our bright one rise ; 

The clouds are so heavy o'er us, 
'Tis hid from our longing eyes. 
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Perohance ours was a falliDg star. 
Which we watchers may see no more. 

Till it jrises up with eternal light 
On the distant shadowy shore. 

Well, if it lights, nS:there,T-*pcace heart- 
Then tears and ^hs are all past ; 

Though dark is the way without it here. 
The light of its rays will last. 

Can we tell that we here ooold bear 

The pure light of its ray ; 
It may be hidden from us now. 

That we may seek the way, — 

Aye, seek the shining track it leaves 
Up through the unknown space, 

And lift our eyes above the clouds. 
To look upon God's face. 



C^e Satlot; to W WSLift. 

You are alongside, — our child is on my knee, — 

And now I'll tell you, dearest, of the perils on the sea ; 

How one bright star gave me its beams in danger and 

in gloom. 
And pointed to my treasures in this my happy home. 
That star was' Hope,'^it cheer'd me when o'er the lone 

mid seas ; 
It told me when on watch at night, my life, of joys like 

these. 
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My wife, my own dear wife, that smile of thine how oft 

I've seen, 
Andlong'd to clasp you in these arms, — ^but waves leapt 

high between. 

I've seen ye kiss this babe of oars, telling it of me. 

And dream't that I was with yon, from the wide and 
rolling sea; 

When the whistle shrill would rouse me up, those vis- 
ions bright dispel. 

And the rough sea told the sailor that he had said 
fareweU. 

But, dear, you are 'longside, — the joy-cup runs all o'er ; 

The present is no dream, wife,— I'm with you safe 
ashore. 



Song. 

The night winds are hush'd, and the watch is set» 
And the moon sends her light o'er the foam ; 

And memory is bidding me not forget 
The hearts of my far off home. 

And do ye then think though the wild seas 

Hold one I am sure ye love dear. 
He forgets the dwellers mid flowers and trees. 

Or the bright gay days that were. 

No, the winds may whistle, the waves may leap. 
And the moon may smile o'er the main ; 

But memory for aye alongside I'll keep. 
Till I come back again. 
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Dedicated tot he Commander, Officera, and Crew of the Oremlaw, 1839* 

We come from the Isle that is kiss'd by the sea^ 
Where all should be true, boys, and all, all are free ; 
Our foes every one shall bear down to our lee, — 
They well know we are true British Sailors, 

Let'our might, boys, be told in the loud cannon's roar. 
And the world turn pale as our broadsides we pour ; 
If they hail us at sea, — ^they never want more 
Than to know we are true British Sailors. 

Our reward after danger and storm be a smile 
From eyes and warm^lips in the " tight little Isle ; " 
And woman, dear woman, be lov'd, my lads, while 
Beats the heart of a true British Sailor. 

We'll stand by Old England on every strand ; 

We may touch at kind " ports," — but none like our own 

And we'll conquer the world with our ships, boys, well- 
manned 
With right hearty true British sailors ! 



Co i@t- 



Fare you well, fare you well, — away you sul now, — 
Yet think of Old England, wherever you go, 

{And the hearts, the warm hearts, that love dearly. 
When in distance you roam, and new friends are rounds 
Old boy, won't you oft be again homeward bound 
To those whom you know think sincerely ? 
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C|i green leaf of JQemots. 

The green leaf of memory has kept with me still. 
Through summer and winter, through good and 

through ill: 
And Hope's beaming eyes have shone brightly on me. 
While I've roam'd through the green earth, or sail'd on 

the sea. 
When this heart has been bursting with doubt and with 

care, 
I've look'd on the blue sky, and she would smile there ; 
And a leaf or a star had the power to tell 
Of scenes dear to memory, ere I sighed farewell ! 
Ah, then. Memory, I love thee with heart fond and true ; 
And what should I be, Hope, with no smile from you ? 



13ount( s^Ufi on. 

Bound gaily on, my gallant ship, — ^the wind is fair and 

free ; 
'Tis glorious, yet 'tis very sad, again to be at sea, — 
To know we've had the last kind kiss. 
And heard the deep drawn sigh ; 
Have seen their bright eyes fill with tears. 
As they faltered out good-bye ; 

To see the less'ning shore fade from our longing sight ; 
To heave a sigh, and breathe a prayer, and bid the land 

good night. 
Ah, yes, the seamen breathes a prayer, though his heart 

is light and gay. 
And asks a blessing on that spot, when far o'er seajs 

awav. 
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Man the ratlins, — aloft with a sigh, hoys, — 

'Tis no time for us now to he gay ; 
When we've all had the last fond good hye, boys. 

And merrily the ship's underweigh. 
When the night cloads are falling about us. 

Round the grog tub we'll merrily sing, — 
That old time hurries on without resting ; 

For a meeting he'll then sooner bring. 
Man the ratlins — aloft with so cheer, boys, — 

The land will soon fade from our sight ; 
Behind us is all that is dear, boys, — 

« 

God bless them — Old England, good-night. 
At night, when the yam we are twisting 

Of home and the dear friends we love, 
I'm sure that roagh hearts will be sending 

A prayer for those lov'd ones above. 



What shall we do to-night, friends ? 

What shall we do, come say ? 
Beware the hours are fleeting. 

And night mast come for day. 

Fill fresh a shining brimmer. 

Hissing up to the top, — 
For why should parting to-morrow 

To the joy to-night say stop. 
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Let this room ring with laughter, — 
The stays of the heart he slack : 

For who may tell what fate decrees, — 
Perhaps we may never come back. 

Let gladness reign at oar parting, — 

So that its memory be 
Sunny as Jane's first morning, — 

Though some of us sleep at sea. 

Should a kinder fate be o'er us. 

And though winds do blow, we come : 

We can say, with full hearts beating, 
'Tis ever thus at Home, 

Winter or summer weather, — 
When we are homeward bound, — 

We fear no change of climate ; 
'Tis sunshine the whole year round. 



Song* 

Now you tell me you never will love me more. 
And bid me remember what you say is true ; 

But I'll tell you we'll find too, when you come ashore. 
That you'll love me as well as / shall love you. 

You say / was haunting you out on the sea. 
In storm and in calm, in shine and in fog ; 

But if you'll allow me to speak my mind free. 
The spirit you saw in the bottle of grog. 
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Ye8» this was the spirit that got in your eye. 
While you fancied I was the witch on the main ; 

But if ever you're haunted a soda draught try, 
And cork down the bottle and spirit again. 

For you did not haunt me, is all I can say. 

Though I've been put in spirits as well as a toast, — 

And I'd much sooner see you, sir, while you're away ; 
So, if you must come, let it be as a ghost. 



•I've been dreaming of lost battles as I walk'd the path 

of life; 
IVe been dreaming that the foes of me had conquered 

in the strife ; * 

But I wake to find my strength is strong, — ^that victory 

is won — 
And the proudest of my house won't shame to own me 

as a son. 

I've been dreaming that the riches have gone a thou- 
sand ways, — 

And this dream, verily, I know is true by nights and days ; 

I've been dreaming of lost battles, but I am up to face 

Foes, strife, and, as a strong man, rejoice to run my 
race. 

May \5th. 

K 
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On some one asking me to look on Orion, and let the looking bring hack 
them to mg mind, token seat were rolling between us. 

Yes, I will look upon the stars you wish me, so that the 

looking call you to my mind, — 
Yes, that it shall — and hack gay hours he hringing, — 

when you to me have heen so Tery kind. 
No doubt that you will soon cease to remember the wish, 

the writer, or we ever met : 
It matters not, the stars are in the heavens — and when 

I look on them, I shan't forget. 

2dth Deeembe . 



91 Small ¥ull m tt^t f^olBartrs^ antr a dt^ttk 

to VS&Lin^wCts. 

Come, boys, a small pull at the halyards. 

Before the old shore we leave ; 
And, since we must go, 'tis useless 
For any one thing to grieve. 

So up with the glass, boys, cheery,. 
To the capstan all go merry. 

We are bound for a freight to the Indies ; 

From London no ship's better found ; 
No crew could be muster'd smarter. 

If we overhaul all, I'd be bound. 

So up with the glass, &c. 
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The wind blows fairly and freely. 

Filling each willing sail ; 
I hope on the outward passage 

Twill blow almost half a gale. 

So up with the glass, he^ 

For hearts will be longing and wishing 
The slat to be home once more : 

Bright eyes there will be dancbg 
We weeping have left ashore. 

Then up with the glass, &Cr 

So, boys, a small pull on the halyards. 
And a checfk to win'ward, yo ho ! 

We'll all do our duty, not flinching, 
Taking good luck in tow. 

So up with the glass, &c. 



Song. 

Crod bless you for ever, love, waking or sleeping, — 

The prayer's on my lips with a heart and a will ; 
And may all your friends be as fair as the weather 

That bears me from you, with a " God bless you " still !' 
There are bright ones who're going with us the waves over. 

To that far distant land that lies over the main ; 
But they cannot one instant, love, alter the rover. 

Who'll breathe a "God bless you" till be comes again. 
Let me ask that the past, love, may be like the winter ; 

When the bright summer's come let it's memory be 

green ; 

k2 
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Though the present be bright, yet there is no forgetting 
The many gay days in the winter we've seen. 

So, as onward I rove, with the wild billow bounding, — 
To duty and love true as needle to pole, — 

I find, in all weathers, and all kind of watches, 

A hearty " God bless her" comes right from the soul. 



How soundly we sleep when the watch is over. 

And dream of the home we may never see more : 
These visions are dear to the heart of the rover ; 

For they bring back his dear dear native shore. 
How we dream of our mother, who watch'd when springing 

Were flowers around our path so bright, — 
And our dreams at sea bring back her singing 

The lullaby hymn to the child at night. 
Again, to our God our prayers are going. 

As they did ere we knew the road to sin ; 
And we heed not that round us the winds are blowing : 

We see but the mother and heaven to win. 
Then come our sisters, — ^the fays of childhood, — 

Whose voice of affection turns all things fair : 
Again are their arms round us in the wild wood ; 

And our hearts are as pure as once they were. 
How soundly we sleep, and how wild our dreaming ; 

And I've often pray'd that a dream would stay : 
But I've been roused up from fancy's seeming, — 

And " all hands reef topsails ! " has brought me day. 
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Could' st thoa bat see me ilow, love, 

Thou'dst say how vain thy fears ; 
I still am true to thee, love. 

Though we've parted been for years. 
The fair, the gay are round me ; 

I might bask in bright eyes' shine ; 
But my heart is not with them, love, — 

It is remembering thine ! 
Then never doubt again, love. 

Or write such words to me ; 
Thou would'st not pain the sailor. 

When he's so far from thee. 



Now, dear, go where duty calls you. 

Nor heed my tears to-night ; 
They'd faster flow were you, my love, 

A loiterer from the fight. 
There's a mighty power above you. 

To guard you in the strife ; 
And, should you fall, I'll mourn you 

As becomes a sailor's wife. 
There smiles our cherub boy, love ; 

He'll follow in your track : 
But cheer you, love, — may He who rules 

The battle send you back. 
He'll hear the wife's fond humble prayer ;- 

So forth, my own brave one : 
Tis comfort, should you fall for home, — 

Hotly will set your sun. 
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Wvx going. 

The night is growbg old, hoys. 

And I have much to tell ; 
How I would that you'd remember me 

When I have said Farewell ! 

Think on me kindly as yon can» 

As I shall think of you. 
And say, " with all his many faults. 

He's honest and he's true/' 

We've had our glass together,^ — 

Another let us fill ; 
For we know not if we plut to-ni|^ 

For very good or ill. 

The night is growing old, boys, — 
The winds begin to sigh, — 

And I have much to teU to you,. 
Before I say good bye I 

June 27«A. 



My heart still thrills with that burst of cheers,, 
Though since that time have pass'd by years ; 
Many have praised, and some did blame, — 
And I've gain'd in my country's cause some fame* 
Let honours be heap'd on the son of the main. 
And my life be free from sorrow and pain. 
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With nothing but smileB in succeeding years ; 
Yet my heart will treasure that biirst of cheers. 
Let fortune come smiling, fair and free, — 
Yet my brave crew's love is dearer to me. 



Co t^t f&tttms Bf our iSlui^iatftit Mina. 

Imcribed to Her Majettjf the Queen Dowager with deep reaped* 

Here's to the memory of our blue-^jacket king ! 

Here's to the waves that bore him 
On their bosoms wild, for many a watch ! — 

May the earth rest lightly o'er him. 
Sound be his sleep, though the tempests howl 

Round that ship which he commanded, — 
Which never shall, while the world runs round. 

By foes or ill-luck be stranded. 
Speak his name gently, boys, over the can ; 

Pass it, with full hearts beating : 
liet him see that our dutv we do below, — 

That aloft there may be a meeting. 
Tell of the kind things his left hand did 

That his right hand never knew ; 
TeU to your shipmates on every tack 

That he was a saQor true. 
And once more the can fill high, and drink. 

My hearts, — let the cabin ring, 
As I pass the word for a heartfelt toast, — 

'* The memory of our blue-jacket king." 
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And what shall the new year bring me ? 

The last brought me sorrow and pain ; 
The heart that was mine, mine only. 

Shall beat for me never again. 
Where winds make mournful music 

To the wild and the surging wave. 
Not mark'd by my true tears falling. 

Is a stormy and cold sea grave. 
You may bring, new year, all gladness ; 

My hopes in thee may not be vain. 
That brighter days may be coming,?— 

But a love like his — ^never again. 



Tell me no more to cease to weep ; 

Say, can you bid the lost one live : 
Heart-wrung tears and heavy sighs, 

Alas ! are all I have to give. 
Had I been sleeping, deep and sound. 

Beneath the far and lonely sea. 
Say, would his heart have yet been light. 

Or Ms eye shed no tear for me. 
Then let my sad heart have its way. 

And leave me to my God alone ; 
For all things whisper low to me. 

And bitterly, that he is gone 
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The Rev. G. N. Wright, in his entertaining " Life 
and Reign of William the Fourth," gives the following 
Anecdote. 

" The encouDter of the channel fleet with the com- 
bined French and Spanish squadrons, in the preceding 
summer, exposed his Roval Highness to imminent danger ; 
i^nd, if a general action had taken place — as there was 
^yerj reason to believe would have been the case — the 
carnage must have been considerable. There are vete- 
rans still living who recollect with pleasure the firmness 
of the heroic youth on that memorable occasion, — the 
resolution which he displayed in anticipating an engage- 
ment, — and the evident mortification he felt at the dis- 
appointment of his expectations. This feeling, indeed, 
prevailed throughout the fleet; and bitter were the 
invectives of the seamen when, in obedience to the 
orders the Admiralty had given. Sir Charles Hardy was 
reluctantly compelled to avoid a battle. Ludicrous as 
the following anecdote is, it may be taken as a Mr 
exemplification of the sentiments of the entire service. 

" When the Enghsh fleet, under a press of sail, bore 
away from their opponents, a boatswain's mate on 
board the ' Royal George' stepped over the ship's bows, 
and lashed a double hammock fast round the figure-head 
of the king. 'What are you doing there?' says a 
lieutenant on the forecastle. ' Only securing his peepers,' 
replies Jack. ' Peepers ! what do you mean ? ' exclaimed 
the officer. • Why,' replied the man, ' we ar'nt ordered 
to break the old boy's heart, — are we ? I'm sure if the 
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king once gets a sight of this here day's work, and 
knows that we have run away like cowardly lubbers, it 
will be the death of him, poor soul ! ' 

"Though this disgraceful event did not break the 
heart of the king, it certainly did that of Sir Charles 
Hardy ; whose spirits were so oppressed, on his arrival 
at Portsmouth, that he never went to sea again, and 
died shortly afterwards." 



2ln0toer to wmt fLtimt 

Found in Chapman's Magaxine, commencing, ** Where it mjf heart f*' 

Not hid by those deep fringed lids. 

Or by those tresses, with which winds are playing ; 
Not in thy flowing voice, or gentle sigh, — 

Where is my heart, my dearest dear, be saying ? 

*' I should have guessed, Ned, if the glass were full. 
That it was floating in the whiskey toddy ; 

But as I see it standing empty there. 

Like its contents, why it is in your body !" 



Ut tBxCt fie fielprt* 



Can you blame me, love, for the mischief caus'd 

By the glances of your dear eyes ? 
You might as well blame the ship for steering 

Her course by the bright stars there in the skies. 
'Tis / who sufler, and / who feel ; 
And a man's heart need be made of steel. 
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We laagh at love till love brings sorrow* — 

We talk and think, but 'tis in vain ; 
We are sure we're free, but the chain is round us,— > 

And knowledge to break it we cannot gain ; 
So blame me not, for I must bear 
The burden I've sought, and, God knows, despair^ 

lO^A Augwt, 1843. 



There's a meeting coming, dear ones ; 

7%^ boy wiU not be long 
Ere he joins with a gleeful heart 

At home the jovial song. 

So cheer ye, for how quick goes time, — 

And, on the distant seas, 
ilow oft my heart will freely gush 

With thoughts of days like these. 

My trust is up in heaven above ; 

And I will strive to keep 
The same pure heart I take from home 

On the wide distant deep. 



Song. 

Here is a health to thee now, 
Though the foamy sea's between ; 

And blessings on the mem'ry 
Of the happy days we've seen* 
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And for fair winds and fiill sails. 
From the heart a fervent prayer ; 

And that I may shake thee soon 
By the hand, — old messmate dear; 



Though aroand the hlazing hearth 
Are the vacant places still ; 

Yet, for thee and dearest C— — 
The babbling glass shall fill. 

And with joys to the hours. 
As they pass with lingering feet ; 

For they bring us the glad summer. 
When the parted ones shall meet. 

So a health, a double health, to thee. 
Old shipmates on the main ; 

Thank God the time is coming 
When we'U all be here again. 



I will dream of her no more. 
Although she haunts me yet 

And on a foreign shore, 
I will strive till I forget. 

Must I blame now her or me. 
For the heart-woe that I bear 

With me across the sea, 

Gain'd in hours that were too dear ? 
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What a kind smile would she giye ! 

What a witchery in her eye ! — 
'Twas a life of lives to live. 

Paid with many a hitter sigh. 

Well myself I sought the fate ; 

For I hoasted none had power : 
fiat the boasting came too late ; — 

Love has vengeance every hour. 



I have left my home with no parting word, — 

And 'tis fit that it should he so ; 
Though I'd g^ve the world for one kind look. 

Or a kiss before I go. 
The wind is fair, and the ship sails on. 

Away to a distant shore : 
There's a vacant place in my boyhood's home. 

Which may be filFd no more. 
Come say, will they miss the absent one. 

Now he is far at se^ ? — 
I wonder if they'll wish me back again, — 

Say, what shall now answer me ? — 
There's nothing here but the sea and the sky ; 
I've none to love, or heed my sigh. 



I was dreaming away on sunny times, — 

Oh, why did you wake me yet ? 
Though wealth and the world are around me now. 

Those hours I must regret : 
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For the past's deep ocean wiU tnni back its stream,. 
Sending apon it a snnny beam, — 

Telling of things that I prize far more 

Than I did in times gone by : 
Oh ! wonid we but value things while they're here. 

We should not have cause to sigh. 
But the words, " no more," — and their meaning deep^. 
We fools in our hearts must for ever keep. 



Htnmtf totn sou gof 

Will you go to sea, young brother ? 

Will you go to sea with me ? — 
There are many hardships there, boy ; 

But you will feel so free. 
Throw down your bow, — ^let the deer go safe,- 

And stable your gallant steed ; 
Hang the bugle in our ancient hall. 

And forth in our country's need. 
You must leave all behind, young brother, — 

The mother who loves so well ; 
But I did the same long ago, boy. 

To be tossed by the ocean's swell. 
Not your quiet conch — but roaring waves,. 

Will rock you soundly to sleep, — 
And winds will sing you a lullaby. 

As o'er the waters we sweep.' 
The stout old ship, I fondly love — 

Her praises so well to sing, — 
What would you give, say, boy, to be 

Captain of such a bold thing ? 
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Then the welcome you're sure to have. 

When you come to port once more, — 
To feel round you your mother's arms ; 

And you stand on your native shore. 
To see her tears springing up with joy. 

From the depths of her loving heart,. 
-*.s she proudly calls her sailor boy, — 

Why 'tis worth for this to part. 
WiU you go to sea, young brother ? — 

Will you go away with me ? — 
You will, — then we're off together 

Over the dashing sea. 



fitness. 

lOtk August, 1843. 



Fare ye well, idxt ye weU ; hope is bright in my soul. 
And I pledge ye, dear friends, in a brimming full howl ; 
There's a spot will keep green 'midst the on-rolling sea. 
And, though storms are around us, it parts not from m«. 
The thoughts of the gone days will rush like a river 
Through the heart of a rover, loving for ever : 
Then let's fill up a cup, for old time hurries on. 
And the pipe of the boatswain now bids me be gone. 
See, I've drained a deep draught, with all wishes full 

kmd, — 
Now then, hurrrah for duty ! my heart is behind. 
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IBeatj^ at £)ea. 

Old shipmates, now I know I'm dying, — 

Soon will the sea be my calm grave ; 
The winds my requiem will be singing, — 

My winding sheet must be the wave. 
Oh, that the life my heart would stay by 

Till we make tne land once more : 
Bat her best bower's coming home, boys, — 

Drift, she must, on death's dark shore. 
There is a s|Kt where the sun is brighter 

To me ths^ anywhere on earth ; 
'Tis where xAy mother's lips first blest me. 

And where she proudly gave me birth. 
I left the honeysuckle blooming, — 

When there i said a sad good bye, — 
And fast my mother's tears were streaming, — 

I little thought at sea Fd die. 
The place you know, Tom Pipes, for often 

We both have toss'd among the trees, — 
Singing above the howling wind, Tom, 

Of the dangers of the seas. 
Old messmate hear me ; — seek my mother. 

Where she'll mourn me now as dead ; 
Tell her, though waves this hull roll over 

In wildness, that the spirit's fled. 
Buy my bible, * 'twas her gift, Tom ; 

Take it back to her, from me ; 
Tell her, while dying, I remembered 

What in youth she taught to me. 

* It is a ciutom when there is a' death at sea to have the eflfecU 
of the poor fellow told by auction. 
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We've a new home here, — ^the land that was won 
'By the strong hands of those hefore us ; 

We've the green big woods, and the wide old sea. 
And our God's watchful eye, boys, o'er us. 

We've those that we love, and those that we like,- 

And we thought to be wholly free : 
But the heart is full, and it still is bound 

To the old home over the sea. 

Let's think of it then» as we sit around 
The hearth that, though new, is so bright. 

And tell the old tales that were taught us there 
To our babes, by its welcome light. 

Let us teach how our God is worshipped there, — 

That liberty means — I am free ; 
And bid them remember that this is new, — 

But the old home's over the sea. 

Let's teach of her laws, — ^her steady reform, — 
And we'll strive for an England here ; 

And we'll make the name of a Briton born 
To our own lisping little ones dear. 

Let them prize the spot that our patient toil 

Has made for them fresh and free ; 
But, oh ! bid them think, as they bless their God, 

On the old home over the sea. 

L 
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Srmfctng Song* 

Fledge away, boys* — fill high. 
For the moon's in the sky. 

And bright eyes and dear eyes are beaming ; 
Then let the wine bubble. 
And swamp every trouble, — 

For long of these hours we've been dreaming. 

To her lover the moon to-night*s drinking deep. 
And most of the flowers have scared away sleep, 

And have opened their lips for a draught. 
Shall we be out-done by those fair fragile things. 
And forget that old time has a swift pair of wings, — 

And joy's wind's not always abaft ? 

Aye, look around, boys, — what jewels shine here ! 
Say, can they be aught to us rovers but dear ? — 

They even make care lightly pass : 
There's the moon peeping in, to mix with the beams 
From their bright eyes that dance on the good ruddy 
streams 

That sparkle and gleam in the glass. 



** Do yon remember this handkeidiief you gave to me ? 
ISras three years ago, before I went to sea ; 
Every day I looked at it, and thought isi thee. 
Upon my soul I did said Jack Robinson." 

" Now I'm not going to attend to dates, shipmates ; 
but you may all believe that what I am about to relate 
did not happen so very long ago, — so there's no occasion 
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to pat down in black and white the exact year ; and, as 

I am not very first-rate at description, I shall merely say 

that the events which give rise to this yam took placo 

not very far from a port on the southern coast of the 

' Tight little Isle* where we sometimes have to wait for 

passengers, — devil take *em, — without the least chance 

of being able to see those we love again before we sail, 

and leave you, with the fairy Fancy to enlighten you as 

to the precise spot. Look the world over, and you'll not 

find a more beautiful place, I can teU ye. Thus much I'll 

say, — Venus must have been worshipped there in the days 

passed along on time's tide. I judge thus from the 

profusion of myrtles one finds there ; which, if I learn'd 

right when I was a youngster, are sacred to the goddess 

of love and beauty ; and, added to this, the women are 

all kind, and very nice looking. And so they are in old 

Norfolk : but we, ea sterlings, are obliged to do without 

the myrtles, as they have them there ; and they have 

some views that I would not give in exchange for even 

those ofi^ the ' Cove,' or the ' Bay of Naples.' But to 
my tale. 

" During one of these delightful passenger detentions 

I hired a boat, and went over, got my land tacks aboard, 

and cruized so far out that, before I reached the place 

where I had left the boat, it was getting dusk ; and I 

chanced to lose my way, — how I can't tell : perhaps it was 

that I got overhauling my memory* and found that the 

last time I was there those of the home-hearth were 

with me. Now I won't swear this, — but it might have 

been the case ; so I got trespassing in some very pretty 

grounds, were some of the myrtles, in company with 

laurels, clematis, honeysuckle, roses, jasmine, and ivy, 

L 2 
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quite covered a little cottage, — the french windows of 
which were opened to let in the Seabreeze. Perhaps my 
impudence might have forced them to let in the sea rover, 
if,' ' Oh ! ' I hear you say — that ' if * ; — master Ned 
upsets most things in this whirligig : well then, if I had 
not heard a very sweet voice, singing the following 
words : — 

THE BLACK SILK HANDKERCHIEF. 

Oh ! wonder not at this burning tear. 

Which falls on his token of old ; 
'Twas his gift in days whose memory dear 

Is mocking these ones so cold : 
It boasts no splendour, — 'tis nothing you see 
But a handkerchief, — vet 'tis dear to me. 

I wish I could see him all loving once more, 

As in those happy times ; 
With his warm heart beating — springing ashore, — 

When the ship came from foreign climes ; 
Folding me fondly in his arms, — 
Forgetting then both storms and calms. 

But he thought I deceived, — and I was proud. 

Not dreaming of what might be ; 
And an aching heart I sought to shroud, 

' Midst revelry and glee. 
I only wish he had sought to know 
If the heart was his that beat below. 

But he heeds not now whatever my lot, — 

At least, so friends will tell ; 
And he may, perchance, have quite forgot 

Our bitter and sad farewell. 
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Bat, of all the gifts to glad these eyes. 
His hlack silk handkerchief most I prize. 

" This made me, you may be sore, draw nearer to 
the window, for the benefit of my glims, as I had no 
notion that one thing should get more than another, 
though the ears deserved the most ; for they could not 
help being open, and the eyes could help prying. Now, 
for your satisfaction, I'll tell you what the eyes saw : on 
« low couch sat a woman with a very charming face ; — 
don't raise your hopes that I am going to preach about 
the most wonderful beauty the world e'er saw, that knew 
all about the accomplishments, and, above all, was a 
splendid knitter, and could do the tambour stitch, — 
(damned bore as I've heard it called,) — ^but who did not 
know how to send a chest to sea. She was a dear 
woman ; and if that won't content ye, what will ? 

" On her lap was lying a black silk handkerchief, and 
by her voice I could tell she had been weeping, or was 
very near it : the words of the song should let you into 
the secret, why. She was soon joined by another deceiver, 
who tried to comfort her, while I was wondering how 
the deuce I should get into that pretty parlour. Don't 
any of you say I was curious ; 'tis only women who have 
curiosity you know, — (I could tell a strange tale, if I 
liked, about women's curiosity) — ^but I had such a 
desire to put my foot once more in an English home 
before I sailed the salt sea. I make a point of always 
using the lead : and if this was attended to oftener than 
it is, we should not hear of such disasters as we do ; 
and I did it in this case, or, in other words, crept softly 
into the road to look at the front of the house. And 
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good lack was on my side for a wonder, — I saw a cat 
slinking in at the bedroom window*— ^made up my mind 
in a jiffy to knock, — say that I thought there might be 
some pet that old whiskeranda might have a fancy ta 
taste, — and trust to fortune, a huzzy, for the rest ; and 
she did not desert me, — ^for the maid was oat, and the 
' Missus ' came to the door. I, of course begged par- 
don for intruding, — said in a breath who I was, what 
Bhip, and whither bound, to which the black silk hand- 
kerchief in the parlour listened as well ; and out she 
came, and ask'd me to walk in, that they might thank 
me, for they had some St. Helena avosets in the house, 
which were great pets, and prized beyond all things. 
She said this : the other, her sister Bessy, didn't say a 
word ; but she look'd as if she meant ' speak for yourself, 
for there's an old sabre-tash I value a great deal more/ 
This I found out was her meaning afterwards. 

" So, behold me in the desired spot, talking away to 
two Tery fascinating girls, one summer's night, — ^the 
moon, a queen in her full beauty a few nights before 1 went 
to sea. But you must not come too near, when you look 
at a sailor's starts ; we're a different sort of animal to the 
rest of mankind. There are some who will exclaim, (not 
those who read my humble yam, at least I hope so,) 
' how improper of two young ladies to admit a stranger ;' 
but they were those who swallowed the gnat, and 
strained at the camel. Besides, they'd had a great deal 
to do with the sea ; and we sailors don't think about 
these sort of things, and I don't know that we're the 
worse for it, — and there's the end of the explanation. 

" We got very friendly, — ^I as dark as a pocket about 
hearing the song till a proper time ; and then to Bessy 
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told it in part, and got the whole jarn from her, when 
she was shewing me a beantiful view by moonlight. (I 
told the red coat all aboat it, to whom she was engaged, 
and who was expected home soon.) What a capital 
time is that moonlight to make love in. Just get her to 
look up at the moon : but she's sure to do it, — ^for the 
rogues know how well their eyes look when they gaze 
npwards, while the fool beside them has quite forgotten 
that there is a moon in the sky, as we generally do for- 
get blessings till we want 'em. Then comes the time 
for their being turned downwards ; and that's very 
pretty : and what after that ?— why up they come, full 
and beaming, and are turned on you, and then ; — but let 
me see — I was telling you what Bessy told me in the 
moonlight, which was this : the sailor lover had been 
jealous of a soldier, left in a huff; and my lady, highly 
and mightily offended, and no wonder, would give no 
explanation, for which she was very silly, as she was 
innocent : but she wanted experience. In the days of 
our childhood we take a leap over the ditches, or * hoUs ' 
as we say in Norfolk, with a pole : in manhood over 
we go, relying on our own strength and cleverness, not 
heeding at first how often we slump in the mud, — end 
forgetting we ever heard our nurses sing in our ears, 
' look before you leap.' No, no, we think it too grand 
to say ' catch a weazle asleep,' and something else 
about ' old birds,' and so on. But it won't do : there 
comes old age and we've had enough of slumping in by 
that time, and we take to the pole again. 

" Well, one word led to another. Words are things 
to make a fire with ; first one is cast off, and we see the 
tinder has a spark in it, — then comes another,— -and. 
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before long, up rises a blaze, which often hecomes the 
fimeral pyre of the loves and friendships which have 
taken long and weary years to gather together* But he 
sail'd away — leaving her broken-hearted. — a fool, — She'll 
forgive me for saying this, — for he says so himself. 

« 'Tis said that lo?e the more 'tis tried 
Grows firmer, and lasts longer, — 
And, when distress the knot has tied,. 
Tis closer knit, and stronger.' 

" So says old ' Dib.' This is the sum added up of 
what I learnt from Bessy, and since proved. I parted 
with regret from my new friends, promising to see them 
the next time I came home, — gave them my sister'si 
address, in case they should fall in with each other. 

" And when to weigh the boatswain's calling,— 
The tops all mann'd, — 
The fading land, 
Thronged with hearty friends, appears; 
Then the sailor, though on duty. 
Seeks fondly for some distant beauty. 
Whose token on his heart he wears; 

Nor can his moisten'd eye withdraw : 
But rous'd, his coorage overhauling, 
The grog goes round ; 
He halls the sound, — 
The Toast— 'a prosperous yoyage' — three cheers t 
And jolly tars sing out Houraw ! 

*' And in the morning early up went ' Blue Peter,' and 
we sul'd to sea with a fine to 'gannel hreeze. The voyage 
was as most voyages are : we caught some boobies, 
which all may do in every part of the world. We had 
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a row now and then, — fair weather and foul, — ^but the 
account of it you* 11 find, if you take the trouble to ask 
my sister Kate to let you look at my log, where you 
will see 

"THE PROCEEDINGS ON BOARD THE 

N. 

FROM THE PORT OF LONDON 

TO MADRAS AND CALCUTTA, 

Com HANDED BT ■ 

CoMMBVcxno August 10th, 18 — 

EWDINO ■ 

Kbpt by Your Humbie Servant. "^ 

*' Altogether 'twas a very pleasant one ; but we'd a 
jewel of a skipper — and that goes a great way towards a 
comfortable voyage, — ^kind and gentlemanly to us all — 
without thinking himself so very much taller than we all 
were, as I have known some of them to think, and be 
hanged to 'em — treating their officers, who were gentle- 
men by birth, education, and conduct, as if they were 
not fit to associate with, or speak to : but I must go on 
with my yarn. We went in at The Cape, and enjoyed 
ourselves very much : of course I did, having some very 
good friends there ; and after that we were ofi^ again to 

sea, first sending home, per B , a budget of news 

to the far away. It's a capital plan let me tell you, to 
write a little every few days, and by the time you reach 
that half-way house. The Cape, you've laid up a pretty 
kind of a rope, — ^that is if you don't fall in with a home- 
ward bound. Here we are coming to a singular coinci- 
dence, — ^that of my meeting with the very man who was 
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so much wanted in England, and without trying for k 
either. 

" While we were lying in the Calcutta river, I, one 
evening, went to see a friend of mine on hoard a coun- 
try ship, which vi as on the eve of sailing for Rangoon ; 
and, amongst other things, he asked me to go and see 6. 

friend of his on hoard the T , who was not well, and 

take him a letter, as he would not he ahle to go himself. 
I went accordingly : hut when I got on hoard, 1 found 
this friend in his cahin, with the river fever, in a state of 
delirium. The doctor had gone up the country, shooting 
squirrels for their skins, that the fingers of his lady-love 
might he warm in the winter. I can tell you that these 
same skins make very pretty mufi«, &c. Our ' Pills' was 
sent for; but the fever had its way : and poor Frank, when 
he did not know what he was talking about, told me a 
great many things I was very glad to hear. * Whatever 
is, is right,' — and it proved doubly so in this case. I 
found that on his arm he wore a locket with hair in it, 
and the single word ' Alice' on it. Now, though Bessy 
never told me the name of the lover, I made sure I had 
fallen in with him ; and I was right : and the knowledge 
thereof did not lessen my interest in the sufferer. 

" I hardly ever left him, for I could not hear the look 
of the second mate. Now, why, without reason, I take 
these fancies into my head — for I knew nothing of him*— 
I don't know, but I suppose I've something of the brute 
instinct in my composition, — ^and here I was not out in 
my reckoning ; for he's a blackguard : and he's not the 
first of his family in the merchant service, as many who 
will read this, can tell you — double dealing sneaking 
rascals. I have heard that he is cracked (the usual 
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excuse for all crimes, big add little), from a block falliDg 
on his thick skull : there might have been some sympa* 
thy between the two ; for my part I don't believe it, and 
think he only wants another crack on the same place, 
"which, if I ever have the ill luck to fall in with him, I 
should be very happy to make him a present of, and 
could very well do without his gratitude. 

" I acknowledge a hasty judgment is bad ; for it 
makes one look so foolish if you find yourself wrong. 
*Tis we ourselves who are the faulty ones, very often, 
when things and persons don't come up to the mark. 
If we would but think before we decide, and only 
remember that the present must become past, we should 
lessen the number of our sighs and regrets, their strength 
and depth. I made an attentive nurse, though a deuced 
rough one ; and, with God's mercy, the fever left Frank* 
And, when ' Pills ' took the embargo off his tongue, he 
told me of all his troubles, — asked me to convey a 
packet to England for him, — ^for of course he'd made up 
his mind that he was bound for ' kingdom come ;' which 
was natural, as he was as weak as possible. Now, if I 
had the pen of some I could speak of, I'd make some- 
thing out of this yarn ; but as I have not, you must 
take it rough as it is. Well, I let him run out to the 
end of his rope, and then gave him a panacea for all his 
ills, by telling him all I knew, till he fairly sobbed, — in 
which delightful amusement I joined him. 

" ' Why, what's that to you, if my eyes I'm a wiping ?— 
A tear is a pleasure, d'ye see, in its way ; 
Tis nonsense for trifles, I own, to be piping,— 
But they that ha'n't pity, why I pities they.' 
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At last he fell into a sleep, from which he awoke 
a different man. I wonder where he'd been, and who 
he'd seen, in that calm sleep. We talked away of the 
past, and joyously of the future, — he asking me if I 
thought Alice would forgive him. One morning he told 
me he had dreamt that he sent Alice an old pair of 
shoes, and she had put them on: so I answered him 
that he might be sure she would pardon him now, and 
take her old shoe back, — and I hoped it would never 
want mending again. I must be excused for telling 
of one little affair here, which does not belong to the 
story ; but, speaking of old shoes, has brought it to my 
memory. 

" I once remember a young lady flirting with a 
gentleman, who was every bit as bad as she, but who 
had commenced another flirtation with some one else, 
which he grew tired of; and, thinking his first flame 
burnt the brightest, he confess'd his crime, and had the 
impudence to ask to be restored to favour. But it would 
not do ; so, in a mocking tone, she sang the following 
words, as fast as they came into her head : 

My old shoe, my old shoe, didn't fit rightly, 
Though I tried it on morning and nightly, 

Morning and nightly. 
I patched it here, and I pieced it there. 

But I saw it that it would not do ; 
And now I find another wears 

My old shoe, my old shoe. 

But they tell that it does not fit with too much ease, 
That off and on it will slip, when 'twill please. 
When 'twill please. 
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Do how they can, say what they will. 

Yet still 'twill pinch the toe : 
You're welcome, — all my answer is — 

To my old shoe, my old shoe.' 

" I leave you to guess if she did not look wicked at 
the fool. 

*' Frank got stronger and stronger every day. I 
used to keep up his spirits by reading to him ' Sam 
Slick in England/ which no ship should be without. I 
wish Judge Haliburton would write on for ever. If our 
government would attend to what he says about the 
• Colonies/ * it would do well. How I laugh'd when I 
found we should sail three weeks before he would : I 
did deserve to be first with the news. We were taken 
up by government for troops ; and had part of the very 
regiment that the ' Soldier Laddie ' of Miss Bessy was 
in. Of course we became great chums, and used to talk 
of the surprise we had in store for the dwellers of the 
cottage* and made him laugh about the moonlight walk 
I had with Bess : but he wasn't a bit jealous, though 
his face did get a little scarlet at first. But this was all 
for the honour of his cloth I suppose, as have also been 
many of the jackass rows that I have known to occur 
between the ship's officers and the soldiers ; but I must 
say it has always been begun by some raw ensign or 
other. I, for my part, have spent many happy hours 
with soldiers, and trust I shall do the like again. So 
the old ship cracked on, and we rounded The Cape, — had 
one of those gales which those latitudes so often treat 
us to, and leave us to pay the reckoning, like many 

* Vol. II., chap. 10. 
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others one falls in with that I could name. Bat our 
skipper * well knew what a first-rate thing it was to be 
snug in time, — so we met it well prepared, with our 
weather-eye open, — the ship under close-reefed main- 
topsail, reefed foresail, and stormsail ; and, after it was 
over, we bore away for St. Helena, where we found the 

H , on which I had an old shipmate, and we had a 

long yam. Twas luck on my side then, for we sddoiii 
take a sight of messmates out at sea. 

" Now I sometimes think I should like to live there, 
— there is something so lonely in this spot, out among 
the old seas, with their dashing waters, — one would be 
inclined to think it was cut off from all sympathy with 
the rest of the land. But what kind hearts are beating 
there ! what true hands are offered to you ! — (by the 
way, I have great faith in the shake of the hand) ; beside 
all this, we get capital garden stuff, which we never fail 
in stuffing. Will any one who was there forget our 
cruize to Mrs. B's, and Diana Peak, or the ramble by 
moonlight ? With what strange feelings one looks upon 
the first resting place of Napoleon; — we are almost 

* God bless him ; may he prosper wherever he sails. IVe seen him 
- in his home, as well as abroad, where he played the man, the host, and 
the gentleman to perfection. He was none of your swilling, swearing, 
fellows. There was no need to sing to him a song manafuctured by my 
sisters, for the benfit of some of their friends, called 'Advice to Ladies,' 
two verses of which were— 

' Don^t marry a man, where'er you roam, 
(Now to a serious part I'm come). 
Whose chamUng tUfroad, but a bear at home. 

Take my advice. 

Don't marrv a man who can't keep his feet. 
But lies wallowing like some beast in the street : 
If you do, youll often have a treat. 

Take my advice.' 
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tempted to say, why was he born ? and yet what a great 
man he was in a way. There iEure some enactments of 
his that his nation must applaud : but it's my humble 
belief that he was more ambitious for himself than for 
the people. One thing he did — he thinned the popu- 
lation of the world ; bat what benefit did this confer on 
the nation he governed ? Yet he was a wonderful man» 
and would have been more so, could he have added our 
little foggy spot to the rest of his conquests. But — 

'* ' British sailors have a knack- 
Haul away, yo ho! boys, 
Of/ &c. 

** You know the rest. 

" And where are all his conquests now ? But when 
we stand by his tomb, and think he's still at last, we are 
like Pyrroh the Philosopher, who never came to any 
conclusion. We only know he lived and died in that 
little lonely spot, far far out in the midst of the seas, — 
a fit resting-place for his turbulent spirit, — and that we 
made a pleasure- party to go and look on the earth that 
hid all that remained of Napoleon Buonaparte — his 
ashes ! 

" But enough of St. Helena.* We bid it good 
bye ; the sails were let fall, and we trimmed away to 
the trade wind, and made Ascension on the fourth day 
after leaving. We called in for turtle; and I went 
ashore, on the recommendation of one of my brothers, 
to make a collection of vitrified sand, and other speci- 
mens of a volcanic nature, which he bad done, and was 
well rewarded for bis trouble. After leaving Ascension^ 

* I beg to state that Rollers lives here. 
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we carried with us a fine trade wind, spoke the 'John 

F / ' ail well/ on the line. I find in my log, under 

Remarks, ' plenty of flirting with some of the lady 
passengers and the soldier-officers — ^fine fun ! ' and a 
nice little blessing for Mr. Bruce, when next I pay a 
visit to Cornhill. Why, there's not enough blacking to 
polish the * go-ashore ' boots with, and I have been told 
that my foot is rayther smart : so look out for squalls, 
Mr. B. 

"At last, one morning, two of those little useful 
black devils, called ' tugs,' caught old of us, and whipp'd 
us up to Gravesend in a jiffy. 'Twas time the the poor 
old thing should take some little rest, — she'd crack'd on 
so famously. We disembark'd the ' Pipeclay*, I parted 
with Captain N., with a promise that we should go 
down to the cottage together (all my people being in 
London), which we did. 

" And now for the finish. We got there, — I remain- 
ing in the town till he'd reported himself as ' come on 
board;' and then, after the meeting and love scene was 
over, I joined him, to tell the Black Silk Handkerchief 
that she might * be happy yet,' if she liked, to which 
she didn't say ' no ;' and I got a kiss for my pains, 

and, what is more, went on board the L when 

she arrived in the river, and punished Frank nicely, 
by pitching him a yarn. However, we made it all up 
between us, and they became man and wife, — and, if 
ever a sailor's chest goes out in first-rate order, 'tis his. 
He tells me he intends adding to his coat of arms a black 
silk handkerchief, with this legend : • Don't be a fool, 
to believe a girl will ever love a red coat if she once 
loves a sailor.' " 
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®n tfte Beatft of poor |^. H., Slltp JF , 

May Zlst, 1842. 

The rough seas hold you, shipmate, — but your memory's 

in the heart ; 
From eyes that long have ceased to weep the willing 

tear will start. 
You lie among the treasures of the broad unftithomed 

wave. 
But soundly sleep — calm is the rest — your's is a sailor's 

grave. 
Fond hearts with joy are beating high at thoughts of 

your return ; 
To give the rover greeting, there's many a soul will 

burn : 
But the deep sea will not spare all her own for green 

earth's breast, — 
So, like a mother, fondly hushes some wild ones to rest. 
Sleep on> dream on, of love and home, of high hearts 

true and kind ; 
The old ship's bound for England, with a free and piping 

vnnd. 
You were a true and gallant one, — and where we now 

may go, 
A sigh will come, a tear will start, for you, boy, deep 

below. 
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CJe iUttttn* 

The .evening closed — ^we were far off 
Th^ free, the heart-lov'd, shore. 

That we had prayed in carefol watch 
To see in joy once more. 

The night came on — we sighted a hoat ; 

She hoisted a signal : we knew. 
As she hore holdly down for us. 

That in her was the pilot true. 

The cheering rays of the Lizard Light 

Would open to us soon. 
And, instead of surly words and looks^ 

We'd dance to another tune. 

" Below, there — on deck, there — 
Lights on the larboard bow !" 

" Wliat are they like I" eagerly 
Asks the chief mate now. 

" Two small glimmering lights, like stars," 
Was the topman's quick reply. 

** Keep a good look out there then. 
And on them have your eye." 

" Aye, aye, sir," he answer'd ; 

Hie news made soft each heart. 
And tears from the sternest eyes of aH* 
Seem'd more than ready to start. 

''They are the hghts," said the pilot i 
" Hurrah for Old England, boys ! 
And, if we have luck, at daybreak 
You'll soon see home and its joys." 
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And we swept over the old deep wave. 

Under an eight knot breeze ; 
And hearts beat high, as we thought upon 

The greeting from the seas. 

We'd a beantifal run daring the night, — 

The distant cliffs were in view, — 
And we put up a prayer, with silent lipis, 

That the hearts we had left were true. 

Hurrah ! in the morning " The Needles" we made; 

In time we'd old Thames before us ; 
And we ask'd each other, with joyous smiles. 

If England's sky was o'er us. 

But, avast, — the voyage is done now, — 

Foul wind no longer mocks ; 
The Brunswick Wharf lies right astern, — 

Boys, she's snug in the Docks. 

And, " entered outwards " in Lloyd's list. 

The " " win soon be found : 

Then down to the country, boys, you'll see 

Your old shipmate is bound. 

ADVERTISEMEirT. 

Apply for passage or for freight, — 

Accomodations are first-rate : 

The " " b well stored; 

All information, if you go. 

You'll gain from Haviside & Co., 

Or Captain — «— on board. 

M 2 
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ffiSlrtttm in tt^t iBatlun at Sb 1 

Friday, the 5th of May, 1843. 

I dream'd of the waters when I was a child. 
And I set my heart on that life so wild ; 
My thoughts were in some sea- worthy hoat, — 
Waking, or sleeping, always afloat. 
And my mother's eye would fill with a tear. 
To think that her boy would wander there. 
With the wave and the noisy billQW. 

Since then, my life's been a changing scene : 
I've had. my wish, and hope is green ; 
And true friends g^ve me a welcome kind, 
And sorrowful hearts I leave behind : 
While my mother has very often smiled 
When I've talk'd of those dreams I had when a child 
On my soft little downy pillow. 



My own brave husband sail'd away 

With me, his gay young wife, — 
To battle with the stormy wave. 

And wild seas mighty strife. 
But the mad old main rolls o'er ye. 

With its restless tossing wave, — 
Sleep sound, my unforgotten one ; 

Yours is a deep sea grave. 
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My beautiful, my eldest bom. 

My rover with the breeze, — 
His watch is done — ^aye, faithfally^ ; 

He sleeps amoog the seas. 
My bright-hair'd girl, the fairest. 

What would the sea have more ? 
It rocks thee, safe and sound, my love. 

Far from the green earth's shore. 
Thy gay laugh rang up merrily 

Among the shrouds with joy,< — 
To see the tiny seaman climb, — 

My gallant youngest boy. 
And- thou art left me yet* my loye ; 

I will not part from thee : 
The wind sings loudly now, my boy. 

There's room still in the sea. 



Back to the world's ways once more. 

With the wound rankling in my soul,* 
And hope can bring no cup, 

But sorrow fills the bowl. 
Day brings all things real. 

Sad vacant hearts and places ; 
And in vain we watch for smiles 

That belonged to^ well*lov'd faces. 
But blessed hallowed night ! 

Old days, ye bring to me 
Love smiles, and truth, and hope, 

And retumings from the sea. 
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Echoed aod shadows now 

Are mine — as the days pass on : 

Thank God, there will come a time 
When my hope and heaven are won^. 



In our old lovM haunts I wander, — 
The tears fall thick and fast ; 

And my thoughts will sadly ponder 
On the time I was here last : 

And 'sighs will come in every hreeze> 

Like spirits from the lone far seas. 

I onee was here, not all alone, — 

^ I spoke not then in vain ; 
There was one voice to answer me» 

That neve^ gave me pain : 
But now my tears are useless all. 
Though cold and hitterly they falL 



We dream, and others dream for us>- 

We wake to find it all vain ; 
Yet, such our infatuation, 

We*d sleep to dream on again. 
High in the air rise our castles ; 

Soon their ruins scattered lie ; 
While we, the builders, are sitting 

With nothing to do but sigh. 
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Woman with witchery guiles us. 

And leads us on to despair, — 
And while our hearts are bursting. 

We curse that she stiU is dear. 
Oh« love ! oh, love ! why tempt us 

With bribes that we can't withstand f 
For man has but lew glasses, — 

And life's the sand. 



HL »^ovt anlr a prosperous ^^osage to sotu 

I wonder if you wiU forget me 

As you go over the sea ; 
I wonder if ever a kind wish. 

Will come from your heart for me. 

I wonder if you will remember 
Our rove by the moon so bright ; 

Or wish for the same companion 
You had on that merry night. 



You may and you may not, E ; 

Thoughts for you in my heart are kind 
And my wonderment's now fast going ; 

You'll be thinking of those behind. 

Youll foncy again you are roving 
In the moon and the gay starlight ; 

And win you forget the companion. 
You had on that Tuesdajf nigh ? 
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Dark and angry is the ocean ; 

Winds around us, boys, roar loud ; 
All about bodes storm and tempest ; 

Up she rises, — ^that black cloud. 

'* Aloft, furl royal and to'gan' sail, — 

Flying jib take in, — and haul 
Up the mainsail and the trysail ; 

Square the after-yards and all." 

Now it comes, — but what's the odds, lads,- 
Let the haulyards run, — well done ; 

Hurrah, aback, — we're not taken, — 
Off she pays, — we'll have some fun. 

There she goes, boys, right before it. 

Flying every thing from her ; 
" Call all hands up," is the cry now. 

And the answer, '* aye, aye. Sir. 

" Close reef topsails and the trysails, — 
Lads, the jib and courses furl ; 

Then set the fore-topmast 8tay«sail, 
Though the waves about you curl." 

To her course it nearly brings her, — 
" Now the weather braces haul ;" 

There, she's easier, — the old beauty, — 
Hark agdn, the bo'sain's call. 

Oh, could the dear ones now be near us. 
Tears would fill their loving eyes ; 

To see us swallowed by the mad sea, 
Or sent aloft to kisa the skiesw 
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Poll, although the gale is rising, 

Still my heart is fond and true ; — 
If the sea is ctdm or roaring, 

It bears up, dear lass, for you. 

So if the angry sea should giye us 

What should be the sailor's grave ; 
My thoughts, my last thoughts, will be yours. Poll, 

As I go down in the wave. 

Before I was born, there was a very fine song writ- 
ten, called ** The Storm," therefore I think it necessary 
to state that the foregoing lines were called into exist- 
ence long before I ever saw "Cease rude Boreas," though 
I knew there was such a song, but by name only. Now, 
perhaps, it will be considered vanity in me even to fancy 
that any one would accuse me of copying. One thing I 
cannot log down with the rest of our disasters. We had 
no leak beneath the * chest tree ; ' and if we had had, we 
shouldn't have cared so very much for it." 

N.H. 



By the rivers of the green earth, — 
By the mountains of the main, — 

In the darkness, — in the day-light,- 
Let us never meet again. 

Let us sadly widely sever. 

Heeding not what land or sea ; 

For I would never see thee more. 
Though I may not now be free. 
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Wed another, and be happy,— 
And dream not what I bear 

In a heart that once I boasted 
For love should never care. 

Yes, we'll sever now and always, — 
While I, upon the wave. 

Must only know yon give no love 
For all the love I gave. 



To no one now do I speak thy name, — 

Its sound seems forgotten by all ; 
When others are by, then my laugh is heard, — 

When alone, then my sad tears fall. 
In that dear long ago, which once was ours. 

When your thoughts were mine, mine only. 
How little I dream' d, as those hours went by. 

That I should be left so lonely. 
But what do we care while the present is here,- 

Not heeding, we store for the morrow 
Hot tears that will be in our hearts like lead, — 

And reflection to add to our sorrow. 



ffiSlrite. 

Now write and tell me all yoor thoughts,- 

Remember that the sea 
Now rolls its waves for many a league. 

My dear, 'twixt you and me. 
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And I cannot, as I once could. 
When you've a thoughtful brow. 

Ask, love, if I shall sing to you, — 
I am not near you now. 

So write plain, — tell me all you wish, — 

You know that I am true ; 
There's naught on earth that can be done 

I would not do for you. 
I know how well you love me, — 

But there's one who loves as well ; 
And that name, just now, I am sure 

There is no need to tell. 

You know I prize your letters much. 

Yet, not like some I know,— 
Who wear them in their bosoms. 

Wherever they may go. 
I value them too much for that. 

To take them so about : 
By doing so, I fear me much. 

That I should wear them out. 

No ! when alone in my still room. 

And no one else is near, — 
That is the time your own fond girl. 

Reads all those lines so dear. 
Now do not laugh,— but as of old. 

Come, let me quickly see 
That all my wishes are your care, — 

Then write — write soon to me. 
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Hurrah, for the homeward-bound ! 

There are hearts that are beating cheerly ; 
The breeze has a sweet home soond,— * 

That tells of the lov'd so dearly. 

Fill the bowl till it sparkles up. 

And its red life runs all over ; 
In our home there's a bright look out 

For the long absent rover. 

Here's to all we love and we prize,- — 
Shipmates you seem to have found 

The time's come to bask in some eyes : 
Hurrah, for the homeward bound ! 



Wit%t xatt. 



We've met once again, though for so long apart, — 

I wonder if either are alter'd in heart ; 

If so, I would rather we ne'er again met ; 

For 'tis hard the joy of old days to forget. 

In darkest of times memory clings round us still. 

And, though the heart's gay, still the eyes will oft fill. 

From thoughts of the time spent with those that were 

dear, — 
When from truth and from love we had nothing to fear. 
You may not be chang'd, though my heart's beating high. 
And somehow or other, I can't help a sigh : 
We were friends, and old friends, — so think of the past. 
And surely unkindness between us won't last. 
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Unit 00 nm^xt tommi. 

And so you're coming borne once more ; 

The ship is on the main : 
A few short months, and you will be 

In England once again. 

You teU me of how time has stood 

Between us as we've ranged. 
And ask, though seas between us roll, 

If hearts remain unchanged. 

But softly, how remember you 
The things all past and gone ? — 

Gather'd flowers in some gay hour, — 
And the old favourite song, — 

Of our glad time, in full moonlight, 

In the nut path so green, — 
When they came and said we courting were. 

And we enjoyed the scene. 

They said, I blushed, — and you kissed me. 

Lest it should give me pain ; 
Your kiss, for once, gave no relief, — 

The roses bloom'd again. 

Do yon treasure yet the torn glove. 

And the long lock of hair ? — 
The ring, — and twenty things besides, — 

Are they to you still dear ? 
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If 80, — ^if these things still are dear 
Though new friends are around, — 

I say, as you said, " Joy, young heart, 
A treasure you have found." 

I know you're true, and you'll whisper, 
As I'm pressed to your heart, 

" Remember, love, you promised once. 
That seas no more should part." 

The bower path is just as dear 

As 'twas before I ranged ; 
And, though seas deep between us rolFd, 

The heart remains unchanged. 



Come, boys, hark ! the wind it freshens,- 
We our moments now may tell ; 

Give your last kiss, — our time lessens, — 
There's the signal for farewell ! 

Let's aboard, and with a will, boys, — 
Never mind, we'll soon come back : 

Eyes will soon be swabb'd that fill, boys,- 
Tis with women — tack, and tack. 



God bless you, darling, — oh, think of me, 
While we are ploughing the tumbling sea ; 
For Will is so constant, fond, and true, — 
And loves no other, dear Fan, but you* 
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Some may offer homes richer than mine, — 
Though hnmhle its hearth, love on it will shine ; 
Though rough and plain, dear Fanny, in me 
No change will you find, when I come from sea. 

But he never came, poor feUow,. for he was lost in 
the China Sea. 



St toad an Hout*. 

It was an hour for memory, — 

Moonbeams foil upon the streams 
Of the changes that were coming 

How little did I dream. 
And the tinkling riva: swept along,- 

As on its tide I threw. 
The once green leaves of summer. 

Which the chill winds round me blew. 

How he gently chid the weeping 
Which my heart could not restrain. 

And told me that bright days would come- 
When we'd stand there again. 

But 'tis memory and a swelling heart 
That's only left to me ; 

The moon still shines upon the place, — 
But he's beneath the sea. 
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I've a heavy heart to-night, roy dear, — 

For we must parted be ; 
The winds must blow, and the winds must roar, 

£re I come back from eea, my dear, — 
Ere I come back from sea. 

Then look, — that star above, my dear. 

How often it must shine 
Ere I shall get another kiss 

From those two lips of thine, my dear, — 
From those two lips of thine. 

Then fare thee well for many a mtxith, — 

Farewell, my bonny lass ; 
Before we two can meet again, 

How many things must pass, my dear, — 
How many things must pass. 



?rt)e dFutute* 



The following lines were suggested by hearing a very 
merry girl singing that beautiful song of Haynes Bayley. 
" Oh, leave me to my sorrow," to a fine-hearted fellow, 
a captain in our merchant service, whose ship was to sail 
by daybreak ; and when she came to the lines, 

*' There's a time when hope deceives us. 
And we dream of bright days to come," 

he look'd on her, and smiled, — thinking, no doubt, that 
there were bright days in store for him. They parted 
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.tfaat iiigfat, and she never saw him again: our friend 
bleeps on a foreign shore. 

We may dream of bright days to come ; 

But little we deem to-morrow 
Will fill the glad eyes of to-day 

With hot bitter tears of sorrow. 

Talk of the past, — 'tis certain ; 

Throw flowers round the future, — 'tis well ; 
But who may tell whether the fond heart 

With joy or with grief shall swell. 

Then laugh and be gay with the present, — 
'Twill fly as winds chase the foam ; 

Dream of bright days of the future, — 
But who may tell if they shall come. 



I remember, I remember, it was long long ago. 

How we, as happy children, wander'd by that river's 
side. 
Not dreaming as we sang and toss'd among the merry 
boughs. 
That tumbling seas and distant lands must our true 
hearts divide. 

It was long long ago that we were there together, — 
The river still was running on, changeless as of yore. 

And bore our free voices on its waters, as it leap'd away : 
That was long long ago — but it may be so no more. 

N 
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Twas long long ago-— but we're only parted for a time. 
And our hearts are just as honest, thank God, as they 
were then, — 
But voices strange its tide now bears^ and we are wan- 
dering away : 
We were there together, long ago, bat shall never be 
again. 



31 tj^tntt of C|ee. 

■I. , 

I think of thee when the night winds sigh. 
And when the waves are leaping high. 

In my watch, love, on die sea ; 
And when the moon smiles up kbove, 
Tis then, my own, my only love, 

I think of thee. 



Adieu ! winds blow — Cleaving no trace,- 

And we must sever ; 
Waves roU — and a wide space 

Divides true hearts for ever. 

I shall remember. 

I must think on, and long. 
Of hours now with the past ; 

And dream of many a song 
We sung together last. 

I shall remember. 
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Thick hot tears will come 

From a heart that is nigh broken ; 

And lips must quiver long 

From which no words are spoken. 

I shall remember. 

Oft, whm night sighs, and the moon's shadow 

Dances through the trees, 

I shall wander, lone, — no thought, no heart. 

Save those o'er seas. 

I shall remember. 

The bitterness is passing now. 

And all is calm abbve ; 
There's a wild torrent iimd^neath : 

We part, — again you'U love. 

I shall r<smember« 



Wil Sing. 

I'll sing you ti song, and a very queer song, — 

** The pitcher may go once too oft to the well " 
" And how was it broken ?" we hear some exclaiming^ — 

" Why how was it broken ?" — ^but no pne can tell. 
'Twas not a straightforward blow that destroyed it. 

But some sideway t^ump, that we did not expect ; 
.Then the owi^er will say, as the free'd water gushes,^ — 

How foolish the warning was I to neglect. 
Oh, green was the way in the bright summer season* 

And cool was the draught, which pure friendship gave 

me; — 

But the pitcher is broken, the water has vanish'd, — 

Regret's unavailing — what shall be, shall be. 

n2 
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I'll sing you a song, and a very queer song, — 

What I have said was only in jest ; 
You may say, if you please, that I change as the wild 
wind, — 

It is true — for my heart, as my thoughts, has no rest. 
As long B» you change not, to friendship I'm steady ; 

So may we be friends through the on-coming years : 
But, remember, though lips and bright eyes may be 
smiling, 

The heart very often is filling with tears. 

For a thoughtless word may. idly strike 

Some almost broken string ; 
And, when we listen for gay notes, 

'Twill but a requiem sing 
O'er days long gone, and love that may 

Alas ! be mine no more : 
But pshaw ! next time you come to tea, 

We'U fight our fights all o'er. 

Writt^for Madam Madcap, 



dFatetoell to W^tt. 

Farewell to thee, my dearest ; the sails are set, and we 
Are bound beneath the merry stars, across the stormy sea. 
We part, love, on the river, and my heart is full of sighs. 
To thitik I long must wander away from those dear eyes. 
The boat is waiting for thee, the wind is free and fair, — 
Now once more, love, God bless thee, my own, my only 
dear. 
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I sigh for the by-past thiogs, — 

I weep amidst sunny beams 
Of other days, when all was joy ; 

My slumbers are gone, they were dreams. 
And, out in t^e broad daylight, 

They are dreams that lead me on, — 
More treacherous than those by night, 

An^ sooner, aye, sooner gone. 
What are we, our hopes, our aims ? 

Why love we, when all is vain ? — 
The heart gives forth its warmth. 

Yet it soon turns cold again. 
But, fool, live on and be wise. 

And, by bitter truths, catch gleams 
Of hope, that there'll be no pain ; 

But they're dreams^ all dreams ! 



^f)e tim mmt 0oon come. 

The time must soon come that we severed must be. 

And between us roll oceans of foam ; 
Yet, though new friends are near, think, think upon me, 

And oh ! sometimes remember vour home. 
We must part soon, old friend, and bid an adieu. 

Which will fill both our true hearts with pain : 
For the feeling will come both to you and to me, — 

Twill be long ere we two meet again. 
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Ere that we may change and forget these old times. 

When we merrQy sailed the salt sea ; 
But I think, till I hear that there's change, boy, in yoo. 

You'll hear of no changing in me. 

To 



I say good-bye, — ^yet think on me 

When yon are far away, — 
Whether on land, or broad rough sea. 

High heart, you stray. 
Know me to be your fond true friend. 

Though we are parted ; 
And wiU be till my life's an end 

Surely truehearted. 
And do you, 'midst joy and glee. 

Sometimes be thinking 
Of happy days, and with them, — me 

The bright wine drinking. 
Aye, pledge me, and our dear free home. 

Old friend, and willing. 
While you are o'er the foam, — 

A bright glass filling. 



Sons. 

Awfiy, away bounds the bark of the rovjer, 
And proudly the moo9 is rising on high ; 

Before the mom he'll be half sm^wer^^ 
For swift as a bird the " Restless " will fly. 
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He's left behind Mmia heart that is beating 

For him; as'trae^aa the old sun is bright ; 
And, oh ! howiit lol%s fof our happy meeting, 

When the rover's tight ship will once more bless my 
sight. 
And now he's gone roving again o'er the billow. 

And has made, for awhile, the rough ocean his home ; 
I wonder if he, on his " wild rocking pillow," 

Will dream of the sweatheart he's leaving to roam« 
Yes, I know, all of me are his thoughts and dreaming, 

Whate'er you may say, true lovers to part, — 
If you'd seen when he left; me, how sad was the beaming 

Of his eye, and sdrrow>near burst that warm heart. 
But now we have parted, there must be a meetings 

And the wild waves will bring the dear sailor to me ; 
My heart won't keep still when I think of the greeting 

In store for the sailor returned from the sea« 



Now don your armour and buckle-to ; 
For my heart, my heart, all are free to view : 
I'm a flirt of a water pure and fair. 
And through troubled seas can safely steer. 
So beware, beware, of the flirt so gay ; ' 
She'll spirit your soul and your sense away : 
She'll look in your eyes, and seem to care, — 
Then lead yon a dance, the devil knows where. 

Beware! Beware! 

* '' Coquetry is but gilding to be sate ; but it can never be weU laid 
OD^ if the subftaBce beneaih is not Apredout metoL'^^-lxvEXu 
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You say that a flirt is a shocking thing. 
And, as soon as she thinks you are caught, takes wing ;, 
And, by 8a3ring so, it strikes me fhll well 
That you of some wounds and scars could tell. 

So, beware ! beware ! 

You talk of us, — what are you doing the while ? — 
Why, trying to gain our love and our smile : 
When you, with our brightest of feelings play, 
"Us but fair we you in your coin should pay. 

So, beware ! beware ! 

We see, day by day, some bright leaves fade, — 
Or some sweet blossom thrown in the shade. 
By man's hraoe hand, and the love he's won 
Put by for a newer, not warmer, one. 

So, beware, &c. 

A flirt's useful, — though called a upas tree ; 

You laugh, and you leave, — we pay you see : 

I'm a flirt, you are wam'd ; if you're bitten, who'll weep ^ 

Then out of the fatal circle keep. 

So, beware, beware, of the flirt so gay ; 
She'll spirit your soul and your sense away : 
She'll look in your face and seem to care, — 
But lead you a dance, the devil knows where. 



Sons. 

Yo, heave, ho, and away we go 
Across the stormy main ; 

The merry moon must often shine 
Ere we come back again. 
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Oft the bright goblet I shall drain 
To thee, dear girl, to thee, — 

Ere I shall kiss thy tempting lips. 
Or thy gay eyes shall see. 

But, lass, we sail with half a gale. 
From this dear land of mine ; 

And I mast long to hear thy song. 
And task in thine eve shine. 

Hurrah, hurrah ! the cruize is short. 
One year will soon be over, — 

When from the main, again, again. 
You'll welcome back the rover. 

So now away, through deep seas' spray, 

Free as the whistling wind. 
Heaving 9 sigh, as I say good-bye. 

To leave thee far behind. 



Co t^t Sf)t9 



Speed on your course, you gallant thing,- 
And heed the wave and the wind, 

As little as the aching hearts 
That you leave far behind. 

You'll heed not mothers' or sisters' grief. 
Whether they're sad or gay ; 

You'll open your canvas to the wind, 
And merrily sail away. 
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Nor the sad tears the wife is shedding. 
At the husband's fond good-bye ; 

Or girl's, as o'er the paths she's treading. 
Where she roved when he was by ; 

Or those of the sweet light-hearted child. 
When the loving good-night's kiss 

It used to have, when its father was here. 
It moarnfolly now shaU miss. 

And will you think more for those with you. 

Who go o'er rollicking seas? 
Ah, no, as yon care for hearts ashore. 

So will you think for these. 

Yet merrily sail, and safely go 

Over the dashing main ; 
I'D give you my welcome heartily 

Whenever you come again. 



% Hefiiectton on ®ras ®lit%. 

She hid in her wavy hair 

This rose which. I brought out to sea, — 
There are things tjiat will haunt us for aye 1 

From which we can never be free. 

There's a doubt that we e'er meet again. 
And she may have forgotten me quite ; 

But I must remember her still. 
And the devil's part acted that night. 
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8he bade me good«bye with a laugh. 

Though she knew by her wiles I was caught ; 

fiut experience since then has been kind. 
And a lesson severe am I taught, — 

Not to trust in an eye that's call'd gray. 
Or you've green in your own you'll be told. 

And know with some certainty too 
That you're wholly and thoroughly sold. 

At Sea, June 2Sth, 1847. 



Co <!Cotmtuiliote Sir (S^axltsi ^a^Ux. 

Air—" The Fine Old Englisli Gentleman.'' 

I'll sing you a jolly song, messmates, about our fine old 

ship ; 
But, before I spin my yarn to you, I'll freshen, bo^^s, 

the nip : 
She's powerful by nature, lads, and " PowerM " by name. 
And lately, up in Syria, gain'd everlasting fame. 
Like a true good British ship, my lads, one of the 

olden time. 



Our Commodore, — a hero he, — ^with courage stiff and 

stout. 
Was here and there, and every where, and sent the 

balls about : 
The gleaming cutlass told a tale, of how the foeman 

fiared ; 
And Napier, Charley Napier, in all our dangers shared. 
Just like a British tar, my lads, of the past and 

present time. 
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And, 'midst the roar of battle's voice, yoa still might 

hear him say, — 
" Hm-rah ! my lads, — that's well behaved, — ^for England 

blaz»away; 
And let them see, aye, one and all, we men will make 

'em rue. 
For, though we have been quiet long, we still are all 

true Blue ; 
And their answer was, three cheers my lads, as in the 

olden time, — 

Three cheers, which made the old ship's sides shake 

with delight and glee. 
And well she shewed we always meant to rule the mighty 

sea; 
And the ocean heaved her bosom with all a mother's 

pride, — 
Her sons were with her spreading round their terrors 

far and wide. 
As they will and always have done, in the past and 

present time. 

I'll stow my jawing tackle, yet I'll pledge, — and then 

I've done, — 
" Our lasses, wives, and commodore," " the crew," boys, 

every one ; 
"Our fine old ship" — ** the navy" — with "our own, our 

native land," — 
And may our mighty fleet, my lads, as the powerful be 

mann'd. 
So, God bless our noble commodore, may he weather 

Captain Time. 
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€1&e (SmiBtant. 

" And she said to me, '* you will go back again Mr. H. 

to the land that may be outs no more, save in memory and dreams %** 
and she covered her fsjce, and the hot tears forced for themselves a pas- 
si^ through her trembling fingers/' 
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And you, you will go back again 

To the land that no more is ours, — 
That Isle so dear to this heart of mine. 

With its spring and summer flowers. 
Twas a merry place where I was bom, 

A- down by the dingle's side, — 
Where noble oaks and chestnut trees 

Look'd over the place with pride : 
'Twas there that my children in infancy 

First whisper'^ the name of God ; 
And there that their mother's gay young feet 

In pleasure and sunshine trod. 
It was there their father woo'd and won. 

And 'twas there I gave my heart ; — 
Land of my youth, and waking dreams. 

Oh, why should we, why must we, part ! 
Beneath thee rest those hallowed forms 

Who joyed when they saw my birth : 
None here can talk of by-gone days 

That have pass'd with my childhood's mirth. 
But I've left thee now, and come away 

Wide o'er the wild far sea ; 
And all the dreams are vanish'd things, — 

They are gone, and are passed from me. 
And yet I have a treasure still,— 

The belov'd of my girlish years, — 
The children God has givei^ me ; — 

Yet there must and there will fall tears. 
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For yon, oh, yon will see the land 
That, alas ! may be oars bo more ; 

Your eyes will be blest with what I have left,- 
My own, and my heart's dear shore. 



Oh, bring me a draught to banish my cares, 

A lethe to quafF without measure ; 
There's nothing comes up to that far-fiEuned cup. 

Which left those of old but their pleasure. 
We may pass round the wine cup, but tears will arise 

At the thought of whose name bless'd the bowl. 
In those merry years, ere this eye felt the tears 

That must mix with the draught from the soul. 



** There U sorrow on the sea, it cannot be quiet.'' 



There's moaning music in the waves. 

Restless, tumbling ever,*-* 
There is sorrow on the sea ; 

It cannot be quiet— ^never. 
Ships have gone down in its waters dark, — 

It chills the heart's wild burning 
For the lov'd of home, and the sunny hills. 

And the smiles at the safe returning. 
Hauntingly round my heart 

Its sad voice dings for ever : 
There is sorrow on the sea ; 

It cannot be quiet, — ^never. 
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1847 to 1846, in pagjEfittB* 

Old fellow, good bye ; so, you're going at last : 

Come, wish me a gay good- morrow ; 
For loudly I laugh, as I take your place, — 

For I have not a thought for sorrow. 

God's blessing, 1 feel, is on my young brow. 

And the beUs are merrily ringing ; 
And thousands of prayers, breath'd soft and low. 

Their way through the clouds are winging. 

You go to the past^ as the years used to go. 
Hand in hand with King FVost so- cherry ; 

And the fire blazes up as they empty the cup 
To the glad new year so merry. 

Then let us part friends, — put your hand on my head , 

With a blessing the earth be leaving, 
And a prayer that the Fates may a golden threa d 

For the life just born, be weaving. 



Si^obe Off. 

Before we go, a bumper fill,— 
Then shove off, and pull with a will ; 
Be sure each bright drop passes the lip : 
" To those you love," — hurrah ! hip, hip ! 

See the ship rides there, and the wind is free; 
In a dog watch we're off to sea : 
A spanking breeze from the nor', east's here ; 
And we we off — 'tis v6ry clear. 



J 
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And large before it she will go. 
And then, Tom Collins, whether or no- 
But there is jast time a glass to fill, — 
Then shove off, and pull with a will. 



€f)e ittreto t^t Sails ate ittCt^irtif, 

The crew the sails are bending. 
And her tears are falling fast. 

Because we've had the parting kiss. 
And said good-bye at last. 

But she must dry her tears, and I 
Must sail along the main ; 

I have no doubt I sha'nt see tears 
When I come back again^ 

Except there may be t^ars of joy. 

Which I will kiss away ; 
But I must lay aloft, for Time 

For me won't pipe belay. 



®ur Igapps 21Halit0. 

Our happy walks are over. 

And my lips no longer bless ; 
Though they cannot tell you all they wish. 

They do not love you less. 
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I'd not have you forget me. 
Dearest, — d'ye think you will ? 

"We are parted very widely. 
Bat may God keep you still. 

And while bright eyes are round you, 
In a land beyond the foam. 

Need I tell you, now we*re severed. 
To remember mine at home. 



At dFour in tj^e Mmtini. 

At four in the morning from Spithead we sail'd. 

After parting with Polly, my dear ; 
Her warm tears fell fast, though fondly she smil'd. 

As our lads in the boat gave a cheer. 

Oh, 'tis sweet to remember, when toss'd on the main. 

That her heart alone beats for me, — 
That Polly is true, though her "Will's far away 

From her on the wild rolling sea. 

This token she gave, — next my heart it shall be, — 

And with it the lock of her hair : 
If I fall in the fight, for my country and love. 

Lads, look, and you'll find them both there. 

If I fall, tell her WUl was true to the last — 

My sun 'midst the brave hotly set ; 
That I died as a sailor should die — for his home, 

"Which his country should never forget. 
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Hurrah ! for the old frost king. 

In his robe of glittering white, — 
With your thick'ning breath and glowing cheeks 

On a clear moonshiny night. 
And the sparkling gems of a thousand dyes, — 

Hurrah t for the snow king's treasure ; 
And our ringing laugh, as the wine we quaff. 

With no thought of time or measure. 
Here's another year, good luck to it. 

And its lusty second bom ; 
For it gave us a treasure rich and rare 

On a cold snow frosty mom. 
The teeming earth begins with pride 

To send all her beauties up ; 
So why should we not take a hint from her. 

And swallow down a cup ? 
Aye, drain it to its very dregs. 

And leave not a drop to swear by, — 
To shew that in drinking dear T 's health 

We've done our duty thereby. 



Hunting Song. 



Huntsman, awake ! the sun is up, 
The ale is sparkling in the cup. 

And merrily sounds the hom. 
What, lazy I are you lingering yet ? 
Have your bright dreams made you forget 

It is the hunting mom ? 
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*' Miss Pet" now paws the ground in haste; 
It is a shame old time to waste — 

By Jove, he ruis too fast : 
The hounds are telling you to rise,— 
They're giying forth their music cries ; 

What ! has sleep flown at last ? 

Rouse up ! I will no longer stay ; 
Hark» forward ! Tally ho ! away I 

There*s music in that horn. 
Now follow, — '• Frisk " waits there for me ; 
Old hoy, when we are out at sea 

We have no hunting mom. 



To the cold still hearts that once were wann» 

Though the earth and the sea lie over. — 
The true kind eyes they hide from us, — 

The memory they cannot cover. 

Then hiight be the wine- 
Boy, let June's roses be twined round the cup. 

And we'll fancy the eyes are beaming 
That once were lamps to our wandering hearts : 

Never mind that we only are dreaming 

They're here. 

They are true in death, they come to us now. 
And their laugh seems like angels singing ;. 

When kind acts blossom out in the heart». 
Our reward then the dead are, bringing. 

They haunt us still* 
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Yes, tiiey're near as now, and the rose's breath 

Is floating the wine-stream over. 
That we pour,-r-and fondly speak of the dead. 

Whose memory nothii^ may cover. 

To the cold still hearts. 



Sbonq. 

Jack never was known to flinch from duty. 
In peace or in war, to home or beauty ; 
And when the pipe's heard; to muster all hands. 
And we of life's rope have worn out the strands. 
Do you think that I will not be found in my place. 
And ashamed and afraid to shew my brown face ? 
No, spite of your jeers, FU shew you full clear. 
When call'd is my name, FU sing boldly out — ^Here ! 



Song. 

Now what cheer, brother messmate,— bless my eyes, 

'Tis seven long years and more. 
That together we've served 'neath foreign skies. 

And laugh'd on a foreign shore. 

Since we kiss'd the lip of the kindest girl. 

And toasted the lov'd on the main ; 
And we sprung up aloft the sails to furl. 

And wish'd ourselves home again. 

And we knotted the reef-points, the gaskets passed ,- 

And were first the cry to raise 
Of *' haul out to leeward," — we never were last. 

But first " down the shrouds and backstays." 
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Yes, bappy days, messmates, we found them then. 

When we two sail'd together ; 
And were first up aloft, without any fears. 

To make snug, 'gainst coming bad weather. 

When we came to port with oar lockers full, 
'Long shore how we'd fill up the bowl ; 

It was always with us. Jack Bril, " a long puU," 
But we steer'd clear of every shoal, — 

Except when we skylark'd down on the " Hard," 
When the ship on the " Spit," rode right; 

When Flying*jib Foil made a splice with Jim Yard, 
And we footed till morning's light. 

What cheer, brother messmate, — why should we part ? 

We'll still sail the sea together ; 
We've done so for long, — and this from my heart, 

I'm true in all sorts of weather. 



Now, duty and England call us ; 

Our foes, in mocking strain. 
Say, we've forgotten how to fight,- 

And won't come out again { 



* Captain Marryat relates that, when there was a prospect of war, 
all Britiui tan serving in an American frigate declaied with one heart 
and voice their determination not to fight against ojld England \ but this 
is <mly what one would expect from thm, £r he who can forget he's an 
Englishman, deserves to be forgotten for ever. 
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That England 8 tars have left her now, — 

They quite forgot her fame ; 
And serve beneath the stars and stripes^ 

And are bat sons in name. 
They say that now we are paid off. 

And Nelson is asleep : 
Why, thoagh his hull, boys» is laid np. 

His spirit's on the deep. 
And we will shew the world, my heart8> 

We're British sailors yet ; 
Of all the lessons that we teach. 

We don't teach to forget. 
So let them hare their jest, my hearts, — 

Is all that I can say ; 
Save one thing more, we willing are 

The reckoning to pay. 



Oh ! Bessy, dear, why do you blame me ? 

Because I love one rough as he ; 
To cast a thought on some would shame me,- 

Thev could not bear me on their knee. 

When round my waist his arm is stealing, — 
You'd fancy 'twas a rope put there ; 

And then for ns he has such feeling, — 
Oh ! by his side I've naught to fear. 

You say his voice the breeze is mocking,— 
But, Bess, the wind sighs soft to me ; 

To me his hailing is not shocking, — 
I but thank God he's safe from sea. 
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Hell wear away my lips you'll 8ay» 

By giving kisses true and many ; 
Remember, girl» when he*8 away, 

I then must do, dear, without any. 

And when he sings, " The anchor's weighed," 
You say you think the vrinds are howling ; 

Your head wiU split, you are afraid. 
When I'm in tears for " Poor Tom Bowling. 

And when he bids me not despair. 
For cherub up aloft will watch him. 

You laugh, as when he says, my dear. 

My love from watery grave will snatch him. 

And when he sings to me, " Who cares," 

I feel so happy I could weep ; 
While he laughs, Bessy, when he hears 

You pray fate tars from yon will keep. 

When we two make a splice, — ^now hear, — 

He says that I must go to sea ; 
If once a sailor's love, my dear. 

You own,^you'll wish not to be free. 



The old friends who love us. 
On the land and on the main,- 

The old friends we love. 
We may never see again. 
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By mountains divided, — 
By the sands of the 8hore,«— 

I'd give the gold of argosies 
To look upon once more. 

Bat time is hastening onward. 

To take me to the gittve : 
Be my rest upon the green earth. 

Or down beneath the wave, 

I shall wish until my dying day. 
Though unfulfilled 'twill be. 

To shake hands with those old friends 
I never more shall see. 



iEfi oton tiear ®ti:U 

We're parted — and my constant thoughts 

Are lingering with thee ; 

My first prayer's for thy happiness, 

And by thy side to be. 

My own d^ar girl. 

I mingle with the jovial crew, — 
The laugh, the song goes round ; 

But, ah ! what pleasures have I here 
To match those with thee found, 

My own dear girL 

They deeply pledge in brimming cups 
The toast to each one dear ; — 

I speak no name to idle ears. 
But in my heart 'tis there. 

My own dear gfirl. 
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Then let me rove where'er I may. 

Each wish shall sacred be : 
For the world wonld be a desert drear. 

If thy love's not for me. 

My own dear girl. 



Co ms Mot^tt Irear. 

Here's a health to you, mother. 
And a blessing from my heart ; 

And if I have vex'd you while ashore. 
Forgive me ere we part. 

Here's a health to you, mother, — 
See» I pledge ye to the brim ; 

The place your boy leaves vacant, 
Will be retain'd for him. 

Here's a health to you, mother, — 
And the wine is very bright ; 

Because I've breathed your dear name 
O'er its sparkling tide to-night. 

A doable health to you, mother. 
As this full bowl I sound ; 

Oh ! mother dear, God bless you.^— 
And a health to all around. 
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Sou ran^t (otget me. 

Though you spend gayer hours than we have spent lately. 

And knock up more sunshine, and mischief and glee ; 
Though new friends in troops come to offer their service. 

Believe me, old fellow, you can't forget me. 
Should full cups go round 'midst a host of good fellows, 

'Till wine with the company's known but by name, — 
And night seems too short for the songs and the laughter; 

Well that's nothing new, boy, — ^for we've done the 
same. 
Forget me, you will not — ^whatever may happen ; 

That you mean to try it, — I don't mean to say : 
For, though parted in body, the spirits are present, — 

While you're roving there and the other's away. 



Fill the glass — ^hurrah for England, — 

I am safe in port once more ; 
Avast with tears, love, and sad sighs : 

Listen, dearest. Jack's ashore. 
Once more these lips are my own, girl ; 

Tell me, from your true heart's core, — 
Does it, Kitty, give you sorrow. 

To know once more that Jack's ashore ? 
When the tempests howl'd around me. 

And the winds from bolt-ropes tore 
Our stout sails, I heard you whisper, — 
'• I'll not sigh when Jack's ashore." 
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Your heart's glad, or eyes belie it, — 

Now let winds and wild waves roar : 
They say as plain as eyes can say, girl, — 

" Yes, I am happy. Jack's ashore." 
My home was always dear, but now 

Dearer than it was before ; 
The reason's plain, — ^you are my wife. Kit, 

Dear,— hurrah ! for Jack's ashore. 



Vwe look'd out on a night like this before ; 

I've watch'd the stars grow dimmer, one by one. 
When the brightness of the moon was coming up ; 

But then — ^bat then, I was not all alone. 

I've stood, with winds around me sighing low. 
As if they'd something very sad to tell. 

About another grave far out at sea. 
And a last, a long last tearless calm farewell. 

I've look'd out on a night like this before. 
And I've slept to dream of many dreams that came ; 

And I wonder, with the wild night things around, 
If, with all these changeless things, I am the same. 



en t^$ Beatl^ of Alimteal &ix 0. {tiSttUouslis* 

So you've tripp'd at last, old hero. 
With your many wounds and scars ; 

But yon gain'd a fame worth having, 
Ere you left us for the stars. 
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You've gone "down among the dead men/' 
Who sleep soond in the g^een : 

More dauntless or more gallant heart 
The world has never seen. 



SteaKB ! 

Steady, hearts ! we're home again, — 

Waves are far hehind us, — 
Safely moor'd with friends at last. 

Where only joy shall find us. 

Steady ! 

Who would dream, to see us now. 

Of the many dangers 
We fell in with on the seas. 

Where long we have been rangers. 

Steady ! 

'Tis the middle watch, — ^ha ! ha ! 

The ship must do without as ; 
We are sitting round the fire. 

With fond true hearts about us. 

Steady ! 

For long these friends have blest our sight 

In our hammocks dreaming ; 
Now their hands are clasp'd in ours, — 

My boys, 'tis more than seeming. 

Steady! 
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Our boyhood's past, and manhood's come. 

With all its pains and cares ; 
But friendship, though so long apart. 

Has gain'd strength with our years. 

Sit down, and let us talk upon 
£ach well remembered scene,-^ 

Our merry games from morn till night 
In fields and gay woods green. 

You have been in a distant land, 

A soldier's fame to gain ; 
And, from the yarns your comrades spin. 

You've not been there in vain. 

'Tis only what I thought to hear, — 

For you were always brave ; 
I knew for home you'd gladly sleep 

In a far Indian grave. 

But we meet here in England, — 

Between us rolls no main ; 
Come, call old times, and only think 

That we are boys again. 
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Cfim wet ®tiO0t0^ tfiougj^ toe toon^t Iielube m ^em. 

She haunts me still in the bright moonlight. 

And she haunts me in the shine ; 
And my heart is full of her, and yet— • 

And yet she is not mine. 

She haunts me on the mountain tops. 

She haunts me on the sea ; 
And from her witching spirit eyes 

I never feel I'm free. 

And I have held her in my arms. 

So fondly kissed her brow : 
Oh, night and waking dreams depart,^ 

She haunts me even now. 



21 little Imtins fiadt* 

We sat upon the hills, and the breezy winds were 
bringing 
The treasury of summer from the hedges in their 
prime; 
Below, in the woods, a thousand birds were singing, — 
I wonder if he gives a thought to that merry time. 

I wonder what we talked of? of the sammer then about 
us ? 
Or of the winter coming which would see us wide 
apart ? — 
I only know he thought he lov'd, and fancied I believed it ; 
And while he sat beside me there was treachery in 
my heart. 
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Yes, I make this sad confession, and some one smiles 
beside me. 
As he says that time has tamed me, thoagh I'm some- 
times wicked now; 
Alas, if time's not work'd the change, they are half a 
dozen youngsters, 
And my head is hard, or it would split, — they're 
making such a row. 



Etie^is; but a Irteam. 

Life's but a dream, and so is love. 
From which we all must awake, — 

And Fate's deep cup is running o'er. 
From which all a draught must take. 

Eyes are a snare,— lips are a snare,^ 
But the heart beats on beneath : 

Love, with his devilry, plays the deuce. 
And blinds our eyes with a wreath 

Of sweetest flowers, to charm the sight. 
While thorns thick under them lay ; 

Before you own them one short hour. 
They fade from your touch away. 

The fall and swell of the bosom white, 
- Where you would rest your head, — 
Beware, I say ; for you will And 
It soft, but a treacherous bed. 

Life's but a dream, and so is love, &c, 
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Come, only say that you will love me, — 

I'll be constant, true, and kind ; 
By the star that shines above me. 

My heart I've always left behind 
Since you hove in sight, dear Mary ; 

So let the winds blow high or low, — 
And fortune, if she please, may vary. 

If you'll love where'er I go. 

When in the tops, and waves roar loudly. 

And no kind star is seen above. 
This heart, my darling, will beat proudly. 

Thinking on my Polly's love. 
When foes come round, and duty calls me 

From my home, — and if I fall, 
I know you'll mourn, but to that yarn, dear. 

At present we'll say heave and paul. 



Jgalr SOU Btelr. 

Had you died I should have wept thy loss 

With many a bitter tear ; 
And sail'd away, — and to what port 

'Tis little then I'd care. 

I did not dream when we made the land, — 
The grave of my happy days, — 

That the girl I lov'd had fallen. Sue, 
From virtue's sunny ways. 
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It was not poverty made you strike 

The colours once prized by you ; 
Time was when, I'd have staked my life, , 

To honour you would be true. 

'Tis double death to hear that you've 
No claim to woman's high state ; 

And, though these hands must earn their bread. 
An honest girl's for my mate. 

Had I come and found you a faithful wife, 
I would blame for the broken vow ; 

But it stops the pulses of the heart 
To find you the thing you are now. 

What your mother was, and you once were, — 

But that's forgotten by you ; 
Does thai memory lead to the paths of sin ? — 

You've crush'd my heart, oh. Sue ! 



In the garden path 'tis pleasant to rove. 
When the moon is at full, and bright ; 

And, if I'm thinking on pleasant things, 
I remember one very gay night. 

Who my companions were matters not much, 

At least, to the large world I'll say, — 

Though they may forget all this and all th^t. 

Now I'm roving so far away. 

p 
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Bat well, if they do, I'll say thus mach for me. 

They're not worth a thought or care ; * 
Yet, I dare say if I could but take a peep, 
. I find I'm thought of out there. 

And they'd be very glad now, if they could say^ 
As the long and the dull hours pass. 

To their friend, as they have oft said before^ 
" Come out of the very long grass !" 



>r 



Sons. 

«* A man who says little, I'm sure is the best. 

And he who sa^^s nothing, his heart is at rest ; 
He lives by experience, — ms heart tells him so, — 

Every <»e to their own love, and I know what I know. 
Oh, can't yon love little, and can't yon love long ? 

Can't you love the new one when the old one is gone ? ' 
Just teU mm you love him, his heart set at ease. 

And when nis back's turned, you may love whom you please. 

OldSon^ 

Oh, cold is the weather, and rough is the wind. 
And strange is my heart, and fickle man's mind : 
If you have a true love, oh ! trust not his smile. 
The snake, — he has poison, — his colours beguile. 

* " We wore all deceived there, as we have often been before^ and 
shall be again,— one is so glad to think all right, till he finds out t'other 
thing. You should know something of your neighbours before you fix 
on a house, and ask a few questions before you travel. Take my advice : 
don't judge of a man because he asks you to take a glass of grog with 
him in the cuddy when you first go on board ; wait till you've got him 
out in blue water^and then be wise^ and guess the riddle— in other 
words, his character." 
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The sky now looks black, bat stars again shine. 

And joy shall soon visit this wrong'd heart of mine ; 

The ivy that creepeth along the dark stone 

Has something to cherish, but I'm left alone. 

Aye, I'm left in my prime, — e'er my eye is grown dim, 

I'm left for another, who cares not for him ; 

She will scorn him at last, and his heart make the urn 

For the ashes of pleasure which may not return. 

And then he will seek me, — that false tongue will ^ay; 

But time conquers love, and I'll spurn him away. 

We are wise on the weather, we're wise on things strange. 

But we note not the symptoms that tell us men change; 

On summers, on winters, the autumns, and springs, — 

But not that man's love has two pairs of winga, — 

One to fly to you when morning is bright. 

And the other far /rom you ere bonny black night. 

If you love a brown eye, say blue is the best — 

If a black one has caught you, say gray is the test 

'Of a man who is honest, and faithful, and true, 

Who, in silence and sadness, for long has loved you. 

Oh, laugh when he's sighing, and weep when he's gay. 

His love then so soon wiU not all fade away ; 

When he's by your side, let him hear your laugh ring. 

And your voice to another its sweetest strains sing. 

And you'll see his cheek pale, and his heart burn and beat. 

And the hours will fly, but he'll be at your feet. 

When bethinks he has won you, look proud and look cold. 

Let him read from your eye that his suit is too bold ; 

You will only make faster the chains round his heart. 

Which, through joy, and through sorrow, from proud 

man wpn't part. 
A fool is the woman who's won in a haste. 
The things that grow quickest will soon run to waste ; 

p2 
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And man cares bat little for treasures once got, — 

The victory's cold, bat the winning is hot. 

If he says yoar hand's small, say there's some one you 

know 
Who thinks 'tis a fairy's, and oft told you so. 
Let your heart be a book, of which you have the key. 
And only one page at a time let him see ; 
If you find he has tamed down a leaf there, all vain 
Make his labour, and force him to try back again. 
He'll forget where he left off, and go back all through ; 
How the story will end he is dying to know. - 
Men look at the binding, — so that's gay and gold. 
They heed not in what way the story is told. 
Be as free as the wind ; but bind man with a chain 
That is heavy to bear, but to part with is pain. 



Sleep, sleep, 'midst the lonely seas, 

With the salt waves o'er thee dashing, — 

Thy cold bed glimmering bright 

With the wayward lightning's flashing. 

There are many eyes to weep, — 

And there's one true heart half breaking ; 
Oh ! why does hope only come, 

The brightest when just forsaking. 

Sleep, sleep, where the hissing foam 
Leaps up to a sky of thunder, — 

It will not rouse ye now, 

For you lie there, fathoms under. 
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And sleep, while the green sea- weed 
With the locks I prized is twining,- 

While the bonny eyes of night 
Are into the clear depths shining. 

Aye, sleep with thy virtues rare, — 
Thy manly and deep devotion ; 

Rest sound with my true dear love 
And tears in the lone far ocean. 



C^e snug iCtoom* 

Hurrah ! hurrah ! for this bonny black night ! 

When the lights from the snug room are gleaming ; 
When the dear old friends tell of times gone by. 

In a few hours stolen from dreaming. 
And the surly winds, through our green wood trees, 

A whistling chorus will give ; 
And we've nothing to do but a brimmer to fill 

To the eyes that have taught us to live. 
And we hear the pure lips breathe a heart-drawn prayer 

For the rovers with wave and foam. 
With tearful eye, as they turn to us. 

With " thank God you* re safe at home." 
And then the arm will coil round the waist. 

And a kiss will be fondly given ; 
And, though they are rough, our souls will be full 

With thanks for the mercies from heaven. 
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Etneis* 



And sad to know my joys thou can'st not share, — 

My grief perchance, thy punishment, — ah, woe is me ! 
If so, 'tis almost more than thou canst bear : 

I would that I could share it there with thee. 
The spirit clings to earth — ^yet would be free, — 

Forgetting that for all things time is set ; 
Must cease to roll the mightiest one — ^the sea : 

And we each loss, and foe, and words forget. 

Where are the dead, the dead, that haunt us so, — 

Pass they to nothiugpiess ?— fool think it not : 
There is — ^there must be more than this below ; — 

God gives not souls to be so soon forgot. 
Hard then, indeed, would be the human lot : 

They are the invisible, — yet linger near ; 
Where are the dead ? — ^bright dead, and what 

The liuk that bmds them to the broken-hearted here ? 



®n ^$ How of tfie ^^ iUliame/^ 

Off the French Coast. 

** Hurrah ! boys, the light on the lee-beam is hotne,- 
We shall be in " The Downs" in the morning ; 

It is time we had done with the seas wild foam. 
Its perils and its dangers scorning." 
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And he stood on the deck, with his flashing eye, 
And to fly o'er the waters they seem'd : 

Of the fate then in store for that g^ant ship. 
Aye. how little the young sailor dream'd. 

Bat the winds rose np, and the seas roU'd round — 
Ever ready to he seizing on their prey ; 

Never heeding that they were all homeward-boand,- 
And the gallant merry crew — where are they ? 

Bat woman's eye is so used to weep ; 

And hearts live on while they are breaking : 
And the sea will keep those who sleep down below. 

Who must one day, thank God, be waking. 



92E^Il ILai80 ! 



Well lass, I am back safe and sound from the fight, — 
After giving the mounseers a drubbing outright ; 
My lockers are lined with a plentiful store. 
And it all should be your'n were it twenty times more. 
But hear me, dear Poll, what to tell I am free> — 
They bid us not trust you while we're out at sea ; 
When we are out there you forget us the while. 
And give to the landsman your kiss and your smile. 
You can't half guess the yam that was twisted to me. 
That none were so true. Poll, when I was at sea : 
And you are the first and the last I could love. 
My witness, the fiill moon in heaven above. 
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atome txitii out tfie Wiim. 

Come bring oat the wine, and fill up the cnp» 

And to leeward send old father Care ; 
And tell U8 the name of yonr own bonny lass. 

For all are true hearts, my boy, here. 

We are far from old England, away on the sea ; 

And I'll wager this case fall of wine 
That all oar dear lasses are thinking on us. 

And none, my boys, kinder than mine. 

Their gay eyes to landsmen are giving their beam. 

Oh, would that on us were their light ; 
Bat their health, three times three, — ^and I've made up 
my mind. 

To spend now a jovial night. 

I go not on watch till eight bells, — hurrah ! 

So there's plenty of time for a spree ; 
I'll pledge all I love, and leave not a drop. 

For I know they are thinking on me. 



Co- 



Soon will the sea, with its rolling waters. 
Divide us perchance for ever and aye ; 

And not one thought will be sent o'er the ocean 
By either of us while we're far away. 
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I often wonder, when I am thinking, 
Tf there's a chance of meeting again ; 

And ask the question, if either will heed it. 
Or if it will coat our hearts onie pain. 

Yet merry we've been, and we've lik'd each other; 

fiut feelings and things will change we know : 
At present my heart gives forth its best wishes 

That heaven may bless you wherever you go. 



Sou 0a8. 

You say there is music in every thing, — 
In the wandering wind, and the bonny bird's wing ; 
In the ploughman's whistle, — the wild bees hum ; 
In the tempest's breath, and the rolling drum ; 
In the young child's laugh, and the roving sea : 
And I know in thy soug there is music for me. 



Cfie Using Sb^ilnx iSog. 

To England, wild wind, bear my sigh. 
And tell them that their boy must die 

On the far seas' foam. 

That you must help the rolling surge 
To sing the sea-boy's lonely dirge. 

As he sleeps below. 
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Te]l them I have kind rough bearU by, — 
And yet 'da very hard to die 

With no look from home. 

Tell them how oft, bow very oft. 
In the night-watch Tve sent aloft 

A fervent prayer 

Though my craize was up, and I no more 
Might laugh with the loved of my native shore. 

Peace would be theirs. 

And you, old sun ! slipping down in the west. 
Tell them their boy has sunk to rest 

Ere the storm came up. 

Tell them my eye would fondly see 
The old green woods so dear to me 

Round my happy home. 

Tell them I have a calm deep grave, — 
A sailor's bed should be the wave 

Of the deep deep sea. 

TeU them she thinks it hard to part 
With all the loved of her mighty heart. 

To rest in the grave. 

Some she will cradle on her loving breast. 
Like a fond mother hushing to rest. 

Roughly but soundly. 
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Ben Buntline was a hearty dog 
As ever stepp'd a plank, boys ; 

And when we ever jolly were. 

His health was always drank, boys. 

For he was faithful to his lass, 
And stuck unto his friend, boys : 

We know that each one's rope will be 
One day end for end, boys. 

Between two days Ben haul*d his wind. 
And some time spoil'd our mirth, boys ; 

But for Ben Buntline there's no fear, — 
Aloft he's got a berth, boys. 



Song- 

I thought he was caught, — that he could not fly,- 

That I'd pull'd his roving wing ; 
But 'tis eight o'clock, and he ia^ not here, — 

So perhaps he is no such thing. 

He's silent, they say, when he leaves my side ; 

And, 'tis a queer symptom you'll own : 
But I cannot yet tell what plant will spring 

From the seed which I'm sure I've sown. 

He certainly starts when I say a word. 
And he looks in my laughing eyes ; 

And told me so gravely, the other day. 
That he never now felt surprize 
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At aught that I did, or I said, or I thought. 
After something that he had found out, — 

A something he never had thought to find ; — 
Ah, whatever was it about ? 

Why there is his knock, — I am right you see ; 

And, before he goes home to-night. 
Some feathers he'll leave from his other wing. 

Which shall then stop his flying quite. 

I've one little song I know how to sing. 
Which he asks for when we are alone ; 

But the best symptom I've heard of yet, — 
He's silent when I am gone ! 



The breeze blows high, and black's the sky. 
But England's tars will ne'er fail her : 

He loves his lass, and drinks his glass ; 
And jolly's the heart of the sailor. 

We conquer the foe wherever we go. 
For our home, when they assail her : 

Woman's love our reward will prove ; 
And grateful's the heart of the sailor. 

His stem eye can't bear " good bye ;" 
Yet England, when we hail her. 

Kiss each dear lip, — then 'tis hip, hip, hip I 
And merry's the heart of the sailor. 
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Here's to all we hold dear, our only care,- 
And England, — we ne'er will fail her ; 

We'll give our blood, on field and flood. 
As becomes the British sailor. 



Haugf) Idutr. 

Laugh loud, laugh away, — aye, laugh all at sorrow ; 
We've hu£P'd it to-night, and we'll cut it to-morrow. 

Laugh away, laugh away. 

We've been sighing and sad for a tidy good while. 
And the time's at last come for us now to smile. 

Laugh loud, and laugh long. 

We've trusted full deep, as the old years went round ; 
Fortune took the wrong turn, but the way she has found. 

With us, hearts, laugh on. 

We may drink, we may sing, hurrah for the wheel 
Of fortune ! her heart is not all made of steel. 

Laugh, and make the hall ring. 



$oll ^axins. 



One more glass, and then to sea,- 
In limbo put all sighing ; 

For let us part both fair and free,- 
For time, my love, is flying. 



1122 

Though ^twill be long, ere thus again 

From lips I loye so dearly 
rU steal a kiss, — ^bat then, love« then. 

By dozens you'll give them cheerly. 

Then will the can go bubbling roimd,- 
Joy's colours we all wearing ; 

We'll foot it to the fiddle's sound, — 
I fondly with Poll Earing. 

But blessings on you, dearest girl ; 

Come, not a tear, my beauty : 
Where'er our flowing sails we furU 

I'll not forget my duty* 



ISounlr for t^t iSfiina Sk^M- 

A long and a kind good-bye, — 
We are bound to the China seas; 

And if we don't get one there, — 
Somewhere we'll be sure of a breeze. 

But we'll always be ready and steady. 
Wherever the ship may go. 

And toss off a can so ready 

To the lasses we've left— yo, ho ! 
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** The receipt whieb I have copied below, I found in some 
book, but to whom we are indebted for it I entirely for- 
get : nevertheless, they have my sincere thanks ; for it 
put into my head to give you a bit of advice, and I am 
sure all mothers, sisters, and the rest of the womenkind 
hope you'll follow it. Charge the first, — never go into 
any port without getting some of the bulbs, seeds, &c.» 
&c., of flowers which we have not in England ; it is not 
much trouble, and it will not be an individual service, 
for, in time, an3rthing we make grow here ; and you who 
may be reading this will be able in a short time to say, 
' Wby^ I brought that into England, what a beautiful 
fiower it is, I never thought it would make such a fuss. 
Tom ' so and so,' wanted me to go to ' this and that ;' 
and when he came on board he was as drunk as a beast : 
I'm glad I refused, and went after those seeds, — ^for how 
pleased my dear mother was, and how gratified I was 
when I got her letter, next voyage, out in Bombay, while 
I was staying with our best and truest friends the 
W s, to find that the flower was in blossom ; 

and now all are running after its seeds. I pshaw'd when 
I first read that Ned Halyard's book, and said, ' Oh, he's 
a humbug ! but I don't think so now : 'tis something 
to have pleased one's mother. Secondly, when you have 
got the seeds, take care of them in your chest. 

" Now for the receipt. Get a quantity of the nuts of 
the mangoe tree ; set them in tubs of earth, in the coun- 
try where they grow naturally; and when the plants 
are grown a foot in height, have them shipped. Have a 
coyering placed over them, to defend them from the 
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water and spray of the sea, and do not give them too 
much water during the passage. This you will only be 
able to do when you are a captain, which I hope yoa will 
be, — that is, if you deserve it, and are competent to have 
so much responsibility placed on your shoulders. 



I think, now I rove far away. 
How oft I've anger'd thee ; 

And to my aching heart will say. 
Boy thou'rt no longer free 

To tell her tears are falling fast. 

And sighs are mingling with the blast. 

Mother I'd give the world to kiss 
Thy broad and thoughtful brow ; 

Mother, to me it would be bliss 
In dreams to see thee now. 

For by -past things regret is vain ; 

Between us rolls the surging main. 



Remember, remember, the time will come 
When we shall regret an unkind word ; 

*When far apart 'tis our fate to roam, 

And the voices now lov'd no more be heard : 

When the present will be as some far off dream. 

As sunbeams gilding life's changing stream. 
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We may speak, but no kind lips fond and sweet. 

As we heard in the by- gone years. 
Our listening ear in joy will greet : 

There'll be nought but memory and tears. 
As answer to the wide apart. 
Who in early times owned but one heart. 

Then hush I let no thought or word unkind 

Mar the joy of our blazing hearth ; 
Let us steer on with the same fond mind 

That once was our childhood's mirth. 
For the time may come when we sever'd shall be,- 
Some by the green, earth, — some on the sea. 



IStll iSunt 



Bill Bunt, you've been my friend, d'ye see. 
In all of Fortune's changes, — 

And 'twould be hard, when now from you 
The fickle huzzy ranges. 

If by your side, I were not found. 
My hearty, free and ready, — 

No, Bill, this hand and heart's your own. 
And ever will be steady. 

May those who're in distress, like me. 

Find friends who'll always serve 'em ; 

There's one thing more to add to that, — 

Like you, may they deserve 'em. 

Q 
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(Remt xoum* 

Come, rouse him not up, messmate, — 
His watch to-night I'll keep ; 

I know the joy of dreams of home. 
Out on the distant deep. 

He's roving in our own dear land, — 
He hears the wind through trees, — 

His mother's looking on him now» — 
The boy is from the seas. 

There's no mistaking that glad face,— 

It tells the boy is free ; 
Let him sleep on, old messmate. 

We've had our dreams at sea. 



4^% mvi not 



Oh, say not the stars are voiceless, — 
They tell of my own sweet home ; 

And speak a thousand things besides 
Out on the white sea foam. 

They say my mother's prayer for me. 
And my sisters' heart-felt sigh. 

Have pierced their brightness many a night. 
And are placed on the books on high. 

And many a beam, in my night watch. 
They have sent, my heart to cheer, — 

When brimming full with thoughts of home, 
And those that make life dear. 
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Let landsmen prate of this and that. 
No doubt they're wise together ; 

Give me the girl, who'll stick by me. 
My lads, in any weather, — 

Who'« fond and kind, and true and dear. 

And tlkrough cross seas knows how to steer ; 

Give me the girl who knows her duty. 

And never will forsake me, — 
But if I'm shipwreck'd — very poor — 

Or any liow, — will take me ; 
I shall have lips to bless her still. 
And heart with gratitude to fill. 



For Mtuie, 



She, 
Sail on, sail on, and hint not at forgetting, — 

Tax thine own heart, and leave the rest to me; 
Each hour, each moment of my life regretting. 

Which is not spent, my own dear love, with thee. 

He, 

Let the wild winds their loudest song be singing. 
And the waves foam themselves away to nought : 

The lonely watch back thy dear form is bringing. 
For duty for a while will banish thought. 

Q 2 
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Both. 

She, Sail on, sail on, and hint not at forgetting ! 
He, I sail, I sail, and hint not at forgetting ! 

Both. Tax thine own heart, &.C., &c., &c. 



Farewell, boys, farewell, from England we're going, — 

The fair wind is rousing our sails as they swell ; 
The tears are still fresh on the cheeks of our lov'd friends. 
That flowed kindly and fast when we bid them 
farewell ! 

Heave, heave, with a will, boys ! 
Heave, heave and paul ! 



ITUs is dedicated with deep respect to Admiral the 
Right Hon. the Earl Dundonald, G. C. B. 

'Twas long ago when his name was heard. 

And he carried Britannia's thunder ; 
And made all the foes of the " tight little isle," 

At his courage, and daring wonder. 

But where there 'is merit, there's always spite, — 

And his name was blackened by foes : 
But there must come a time when the good man's deeds 

Shall blossom and bud like the rose. 
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We are coming to the days when right is might* 

And the world is beginning to know 
That we once had a Captain, — Cochrane by name, — 

Who hambled the pride of the foe. 

If his courage was great in the deadly strife, 
'Twas as great when his foes were round him ; 

He has weather'd them all, and his laurels are green 
As when face to the foe we found him. 



Eobe in t^e JBocftjs* 

Come, messmates, listen to my yarn,— • 

I'm sure you'll pity me ; — 
How love clapp'd me in limbo 

Before we sail'd for sea. 

You both were in the country ; 

And so then, do you see. 
That I had charge, boys, of the ship,— 

And a tidy craft is she. 

I was sitting in the cuddy. 

So devilish queer — alone,' — 
Expecting that the skipper 

Every instant would be down, 

When I heard a voice, I thought I knew. 

Asking Maintop Jack, 
If the chief or doctor were aboard. 

Or Mr. Brace was back ? 
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Twas our Benior mid, Fruk Mnsgraye* 
Who had come up for a trip» — 

Aad hroug^t hiB sister to the docks. 
To OTerhaol the ship. 

I thought — ^wefl, this is pleasant. 
And shook hands with the lad ; 

And to myself said, '* after aD 
Things really ain't so bad.** 

She was the gayest of the gay. 

Her laugh was like a learn 
In winter, — wMeh will dart along. 

And thaw an tee-bound stream. 

Now, if you don't admire that, — 
I don't know what yon will ; 

If Tom Moore heard it, I am sore. 
Spite, Tom, would nearly kiU. 

I took her all about the ship : 
Frank made her write her name 

In-his^berth, — and I had the face. 
To have her do the same. 

I stole a rose away from her. 

And in my desk it lies ; 
I only wish that you had seen 

Her two gray wicked eyes. 

Frank told me she was highly pleased ; 

And this is all he told : — 
By George, my lads, and no mistake. 

To Cupid I was sold. 
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Bat no, there waa one other thing. 
Which did not give me pain : 

She told me with a roguish smile. 
She meant to come again. 

Let midshipmen in fatore pause. 
Ere sisters down they bring. 

To overhaul a ship in dock — 
When all hands have taken wing. 

Save some poor devil who would give 

Something, lads, to be 
Amidst the old woods of his home. 

Or out again at sea. 



Poll, good-bye, — go tell the landsman. 

If he can, to love like me ; 
Fare you well, I'm outward-bound now. 

Far athwart the old deep sea. 
No tears. Poll, — I meant not to call them ; 

You choose your path, — ^I choose mine, — 
May yoar*s be happy, mine is glory ; 

I've laid my vows at honour's shrine. 
Let there between us be no nnkindness, — 

You and I were friends of old ; 
And though this heart is so forsaken. 

Yet, thank God, it is not cold. 
I must have one kiss, my old sweetheart, — 

Polly, I'll never ask you more : 
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You cannot refuse me,— they once were all mine ; 

I never again may come ashore. 
There Poll, there, — I'll try and forget you ; 

Good-hye, see the white sails swell : 
Poll, tell that luhber, dam'me, " I'll thrash him f * 

Love of my young heart, now fareweU ! 



ilgob) mil 

How sad are the words, ** I remember !"- 

They, tell of things long past ; 
And, though there be joy about us, 

A shade on the spirit is cast. 
And we long to be thinking lonely. 

By some old haunted scene ; 
For memory lingers sadly 

O'er what we once have been. 



I dream of ye often, but *tis as ye were — j 

The bright sunny thing to this heart, H., so dear ; 

When we laugh'd the long day through, and asleep ' 

always sung 
Each other, — the old room with echoes then rung. 
When we roved together, we then were so true, — 
We then ! why, there's no change in me or in you ; ' 

For we out-danced the shadows of many a moon. 
And thought that she'd left us a great deal too soon. 
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Though years, boy, have past, yet we still dance anu sing ; 
If one hour there's sorrow, the next joy will bring : 
So I'll still go on dreaming, and wake bat to know 
That yon and I change not while cruizing below. 



When the winds are fair I love to be 
Far from the shore on the deep mid sea. 
With flowing sheets and piping wind. 
And love of some hearts left behind. 

Some love to sing of waves, mountains high. 
Of the tempest's wing, and pitchy sky, — 
Of the lightning flash, — why they call these joys ; 
A different yarn spin we sailor boys. 

When winds do roar, and lightnings flash. 
And are answer'd by waves, as over they dash. 
And shout and tumble, till white with foam, — 
'Tis then we sailors are wishing for home. 



Sou Sas- 



You say that there ne'er is a rose without thorns ; 

Well, if it be so, as the whole world supposes, 
I beg to inform you, whatever you think, 

I fall in with sharp thorns without one of your roses. 
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Then, now let me tell yon, while on it we are, — 
This very sharp subject, discussed by so many ; 

You'd better have roses with thorns, let me say. 
Than have to put up with the thorns without any. 



There is a river o'er the seas. 

Which I've sat beside in the evening breeze,- 

As it danced the trees among ; 
And, roving, I remember yet 
How o'er its waters the old sun set. 

As I 'neath the green leaves sung. 

And the lone surgy seas now roar 
Between me and my native shore, — 

Perchance I've left for ever : 
But hope, sings Faith, is not in vain. 
For those blue bells I'll see again. 

Which ring over my old wild river. 



laoto S Unoto. 



Now I know I should not love thee, — 
Yet the wayward heart will swell 

With feelings far too deep for words,— 
Passions it dare not tell. 
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And I look on thy beaming eye, 
And I watch its flashing gleam ; 

And I love thee, — ^tell me why ? 
And wake me from my dream. 

Alas ! I should not loye thee ; 

Break my bands, and set me free 
Let me tarn to the world, and seek 

Another resembling thee. 



W^t Muam at Sea* 

I dream'd that we once more together 

Roved as in the times gone by. 
Ere misfortune came to sever, — 

Ere, dear ones, we'd learnt to sigh. 

By thy side I wandered, mother. 

Wild to hear thy voice again ; — 
Sisters, brothers, you were round me, — 

Not the waves of the restless main. 

Old sweet songs rang through the wild wood,- 
Each heart madly danced with joy ; 

Every eye bean^'d forth with gladness. 
When it turned on the sailor boy. 

It was the summer, the flowers were blooming,- 

Everything looked very fair ; 
Blessed dreams what joy ye brought me ! 

Oh ! for one short hour there. 
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Now rm broad awak«, — and blowing 
Keen and free the gusty breeze ; 

They, perchance, now rove together, — 
Their boy among the stormy seas. 



Co Change no mote. 

» 

To change no more the dead are sleeping, — 
Some on a far and distant shore, — 

Some where waves are wildly leaping, — 
To change no more. 

The living must change, and heart-tears flow. 
To find that our dreams have fled : 

Bat nothing can alter here below 
The love that we bear the dead. 

Oh ! magic words — *' to change no more ;" 

What ! if my spirit pines 
Away, to fly to that dreamlesss shore. 

Where the light of the deep truth shines. 



Say where, oh where, is the rover ? 

Are seas rolling round with their foam ? 
And do you, 'midst the wild waters. 

Think of me and your own dear home ? 
Or, are you where eyes are lending 

Their flashes like lightning's gleam ? 
Where voices are like gay murmurs 

Of some tinkling woodland stream ? 
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And do you, wherever you wander. 
Think on me, and all loving you here ? 

From the deepe, from the deeps of the warm heart. 
Answer me, rover dear* 

ANSWER. 

What though I sail o'er the ocean. 

Or laugh with bright hearts in the hall, — 

One thought on the past, and the old friends. 
To the rover is dearer than all. 



W&U {olloto. 



We follow not the bugle's call. 

Nor yet the bounding deer ; 
Our game's a rich good prize, my boys, — 

Our bugle note, a cheer. 

With the black flag up aloft, my boys, — 

A bright and flashing eye, — 
We watch the game, with her sails set. 

Through dashing waters fly. 

Our fields are broad and green, my boys. 

And we never fear to leap ; 
And never get a fall, my hearts. 

As we hunt o'er the deep. 

There's nothing vicious in our steeds, 
As they bear us proudly on, — 

And nothing but a startling cheer. 
When the leaping prize is won. 
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And who ahaU warn ns off the main ? 

For us the deep is free. 
Hurrah I how merry 'tis with us,— 

As we hunt on the sea. 



Here's a heart. Bess, that's rough ; 

But I'm proud to say 
That honour's sail'd with it 

For many a day. 

And we don^t feel inclined to part, dear. 

But avast, love,— I say 

That my heart is made priz^ 
By a smart privateer. 

And the light of two eyes ; 

Yet honour must still with me steer. 

You can't, Bess, object 

To give yours in change ; 
I'll take care of it, lass, 

While the salt seas I range, — 

I sha'nt feel the loss then of mine. 
Which you know quite as well 

As I know, dear, is preat 
Into some kind of service 

By her I love best ; . , u- 

So you'll make up the loss, love, with thine- 
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" 'Ti8 a queer little yarn I'm about to spin ; and though 

we are told there is nothing new under old Sol, stiU, 

when you have untwisted my yam, I think you'll own 

'tis rather out of the common way. We sailors see 

strange sights, while you landsmen hear strange things ; 

and, if you'll allow me. Til just take you to the deck of a 

very smart craft, though you must not be too curious as 

to her name, — ^for though in some things curiosity is a 

laudable passion, and will lead to great things, yet, in 

other cases, the results will be any thing but beneficial ; 

and in this instance it would do no good to be put in 

possession of the name uf the ship, over whose side I 

have just had the honour to hand you. But let me first 

say, I will leave out, with your leave, the days before we 

left the docks, as there is nothing in them which will 

interest you, were I to give a description of them ; and 

as we poor devils of mates have very good reason to 

remember such days, perhaps youll excuse me if I omit 

them. 

"And thus far having trespassed on your forbear- 
ance, you must fancy that we've got well down channel, — 
we'd had no reason to chant 'poorha howa dd, ' (give us 
an easterly wind,) — ^and that all the passengers have been 
sick, who intend being so, — that ' Pills ' is at liberty 
to make little eyes at the ladies, and that we are cracking 
on for Port Philip, with some very pleasant passengers 
on board, amongst whom are some ladies, and one 
or two gentlemen, who are not packed like salt cod, 
one above another, eight in a cabin, in enclosed berths ; 
what we call bunks. And, of the latter class, was one 
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who took my fancy by storm, assault, and battery. Now 
there was no love in the case : no, no ; that was all 
stowed away at home ; besides, my whiskers had not 
long come. But I don't know how it is I generally 
manage to knock up a friendship with one of those 
bewildering things called woman ; — (a pity the e was left 
out there.) Well, I say, God bless the girl ! she had no 
brother or any one else to care for her ; and she had 
been an eye witness to how I had parted with my 
dearest dear mother, and faithful and beloved sisters, so 
that drew her to me. And we got quite relationified, so 
that the wiseacres foretold a wedding when the ship got 
out, but we could have undeceived them, couldn't we 
Flory ? — ^by the way, she has added three to the popula- 
tion of the colony since that time. And now shall I tell 
you her story ? If you get tired, why tell me, and we'll 
finish it some other time. 

" Now begin. Well this young exile was once the 
idol of a sunny home in old England, which was no 
longer so, when up among the green grass which 
covered two graves, the resting places of her father 
and mother, sprang the daisies. But she was one of the 
many who suffer thus ; and I should tell you also, 
before all this happened, that she was the goddess of 
a something called a man — ^by mistake. But as her 
money changed so did his dear love. ' Ah,' she said to 
me, ' at first, Ned, I was mad without losing the remem- 
brance of such things that were ; I'd a heart full of hot 
tears, which would not overflow : but time, bonny old 
time, and my pride, soon turned them cold, and then 
came the thought, I'll deceive him yet, for I know to 
what an extent man's vanity will lead him.' At this I 
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bowed, and she smi led. ' So this amused me : and now, 
Ned, you will say that I never loved him. Oh, but I 
did though, when I believed him worthy of that love ; 
but should I not he shaming that bright feeling that 
came to us from our God, to love still a thing so 
unworthy ? 

•* Florence certainly made me wonder whether I was 
worthy myself when she was talking thus, and of course 
I. settled it very comfortably, that I wasn't so bad after 
alU 

'* And now you, good reader, must be asking how she 
was to deceive him, as you find her sailing away in 
company with your very humble story-teller to Port 
Philip, leaving this bright specimen of my sex so far 
behind. But you cannot know till I tell you that the 
blackguard was there already, getting on swimmingly ; 
only he had not been able to take unto himself that 
treasure out there, — and every where so long as it is 
good, and you have the wherewith to keep it, — a wife—-* 
for they were very scarce. This she had heard, and was 
now following him. ' That is just what she should have 
done, so womanly,' cry some. Would to heaven the 
women would be less womanly, if that is what it is called, 
—I say in such cases: for if they would leave off 
loving that which is unworthy, and not bestow the same 
love that they did when their trusting hearts thought 
all was true, they would find themselves better off, and 
it would be more just to those who are what they seem 
to be. But, as I think my notions are rather queer on 
most subjects, I had better not say any more, only act 
np to what I think is right, and, of course, be glad when 
I do fall in with any one of my way of thinking." 

R 
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Get 0D» Ned ; get on." 

Well, she wto going out, and I had the happiness 
of going with her, and saw the whole fun of the fair. 
I must tell you, that wives were in as great demand in 
this wide-away land, (one of England's brightest jewels* 
if she will but keep it polished,) as they have been of 
late ; for you must know all tbis took place so short a 
time ago. 

"Flory went out to benefit herself, by imparting 
knowledge to those who had it not, — ^that is, by giving 
lessons in sundry things, — and, amongst them, how a 
true woman ought to feel was not the least important, as 
every man would have his mother, sisters, wife, or sweet- 
heart feel ; or he'll be a miserable sort of a concern 
himself, and so will his children after him. I hate the 
morbid feeling of sticking to a man when he once ill- 
treats you. Women are not called upon to do it ; so 
if they do, they deserve what they get : that's all. I 
couldn't get the landsmen to hold with me, I dare 
swear ; we, tars, have such rum notions. 

" Now, after that small palaver, we'll have the fun. 
I should tell you, first, that Flory went to see her old 
nurse, who had gone out with her husband, one of the 
teamsmen, and now had a nice little green farm of their 
ovm, and which same teamsman, when I took Flory to 
the homestead, which I did, would not sit down in the 
presence of his revered master's child, but still stood 
pulling his hair, with a sort of a bow to his young 
mistress, as he still called her. Ah ! he was one of 
old England's peasants, — the true blood of her heart, 
— and which will keep that mighty thing still going, 
whether the stream runs in the new lands or at home ; 
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but this blood must have a mixture* or it will degenerate 
to a puddle* Mark that, my country, and send out those 
with heads to guide the hands there. Remember, while 
you are sending out thousands, to relieve the poor's 
rates, there are thousands of gentle birth whose hearts 
are bursting to leave their own dear land, but who 
cannot raise the passage-money. But this won't do : 
I must go on with the yam. ' He was sure ' he said 
' that he and and his missus would make that day a 
holyday for ever ; and as they had got miss Flory there, 
they would never part with her : dash his buttons if they 
would.' And then he told her that they had a ' Diamond ' 
and a ' Darling, ' just as he had at the Hall when poor 
master was alive ; and he hoped the Captain (I wish I 
was !) would stay as long as he wished him to, and would 
come and see Miss Flory as often as he could, which I 
promised to do, and which promise I kept. And then 
there was such a hullaballoo, I heard from her, when 
she told them of her plans. My dame began to pipe her 
eye, and the whilom teamsman did something else, for 
which he begged Flory's pardon ; and there was ' the devil 
to pay and no pitch hot.' I don't mean to say she told 
me this : so in the end she had to promise to stay. She 
would teach their children ; and then there was another 
piece of work. They would not think of it, — ' Miss Flory 
doing such a thing! their childreui indeed!' However, 
she had her way, when, in her calm but honest and true 
manner, she told them of the benefit it would be to 
have them taught the true use of the fortune that they 
by their industry would have to leave them. 

'* And now I must give you a peep at another scene. 
I have an old true friend, a farmer, out there, and of 

e2 
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coarse I go to shake him by his honest hand, whenever 
I find myself m that part of the world, — and at this 
time I was sitting in my usoal berth ; «nd as we were 
filling oar glasses, — I say nothing aboat the emptying, 
for they do drink wine oat there, — ^he began telling me 
of some one he was acquainted with, whose name, for 
the want of a better, shall be ' Humbug,' or • Rightly- 
served ' — whichever you please : no doubt he'll recognize 
himself, if ever he sees this. He had been there that 
very morning, full of glee, to tell old Phil that all his 
good stars were out at once ; and added, with a knowing 
shake of the head, ' yoa'll excuse my mentioning names, 
but the girl, between whom and me there was some 
slight affair, and on whose account I have reproached 
myself many times, (the honest villian,) has followed, — 
hem ! — has come out here. Am I not a lucky dog ? See, 
the women can't do without us, Phil.' And I, when Phil 
came to this, then knew who he was, and fairly jumped 
up sky-high from the chair on which I was sitting, upset 
my wine, and smashed the glass by the force of an oath ; 
— don't be shocked dear women; it was all for your sakes, 
and shame for my own sex: I could not help it« by 
jingo. And all the while there was old Phil, with his cold 
outside, and fiare up in, asking what the deuce was the 
matter. So I gave him the key to it all ; and you may 
be sure he nearly hampered the lock by asking so many 
questions. Then, to set his curiosity at rest, I told him 
that I had brought him out a wife ; but that he must woo 
hard ; which advice he followed, and won, — for Flory is 
his wife. 

'What!' you cry, ' did'nt she marry Mr. H.?' 
' No * I say, ' and never meant to do so ;' but here comes 
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something rich. He wrote to her a most humble lying 
letter, praviug her to forget the past, and become his 
wife, — that he had never ceased to love and regret her. 
There now, this is just what she wanted, and how do you 
think she answered this precious document ? In this 
way. By my advice we knocked up a party at the teams- 
man's, and made old Phil bring Mr. Humbug ; and I 
never shall forget what a triumph filled my heart when 
I heard Flory sing the following beautiful old song, 
looking him full in the face, which was that of a fool. 

" * When first you courted me, I own 
I fondly fiEiToored you ', 
Apparent worth and high renown, 
Made me believe you true, Donald. 

Each virtue then seem'd to adorn 

The man esteemed by me; 
But, now the mask's thrown off, I scorn 

To waste one thought on thee, Donald. 

Oh ! then for ever haste away, — 

Away from love and me ; 
Qo seek a heart that's like your own. 

And come no more to me, Donald. 

For I'll reserve myself alone 

For one that's more like me ; 
If such a one I cannot find, 

I'll fly from love and thee, Donald.' 

"Her clear tones sound in my ear even now, — i(I 
dont think the youngsters have inherited their mother's 
tones, from what I heard when I was there last; the 
rogues roused me out at five o'clock) : and old Phil, who 
was standing not very far from her, gave a bound, and 
threw his strong arms round her, and bestowed such a 
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smack upon her tips, which seemed to say, ' she's mine^ 
all mine.' They are not so particular in the bash as in 
the old country about innocent things ; though they are 
as much about t'other : they dont know the meaning of 
the words ceremony, and etiquette, and all that bother- 
ation, — besides, Flory and Phil discovered about a fort- 
night before that they could love each other ; and you 
all know that discoveries come suddenly upon ns. I 
heard one of my sisters say, the other day, that she 
had never understood the old fable of Europa and the 
Bull till she was reading the History of England, from 
Elizabeth to Victoria, though she had been made to 
study the history at school till her heart ached. Now 
it quietly struck her that John was the Bull, and the 
beautiful daughter of Agenor was Europe. — So this was 
Flory's answer to Mr. H. : and they do tell me he's 
gone home again ; and I have also heard that he had 
gone to one of the Society Isles, as he could find none 
in New South Wales to suit him. Wherever he is, he 
owes me a grudge ; and if we all get our deserts, why 
he'll pay me : that's all. I shall be very happy to receipt 
the bill." 

" One word before I trip. I wish all women placed 
in the like position of my little friend would go and do 
likewise : we should not have so many puppies and 
jackasses in the world. Flory told me she almost 
hated herself for loving such worthless rubbish ; and, in 
fact, said she, ' I was not on good terms with myself, 
till I began to love honest and manly old Phil.' Now 
to be told, Ned, by a straightforward honest man, 
that he loves you, is the greatest compliment a woman 
can have ; and if there are reasons which prevent her 
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returning that love, I would defy her not to have a 
very warm feeling towards that man: she never can 
forget him ; and the remembrance of the love he offered 
her is a kind of keepsake which no husband can take 
away, and which seems brighter should that husband 
ever utter a harsh word. " 

" But I must now heave short, as they are singing 
out ' eight bells there, below, do you hear the news ? ' 
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It was one long long day ago. 

As we saird o'er the sea. 
The chief mate of an Indianman 

Fell deep in love me ; 
And made me promise, if he pass'd 

The ocean's stormy strife. 
And he got skipper of a ship. 

That I would be his wife. 
But we found out that till that time. 

We'd wait a good long while. 
Before hard-hearted owners 

Would condescend to smile. 
So I with him a long splice made — 

We pull in the some boat ; 
And fonder 9im^^«, in hymen's crew. 

You will not find afloat. 
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Well, it don*t matter much, 

A blessing apon you, wherever you'll rove. 
And a true kind wish, though another you'll love»- 
And I ask a thought, as we're parted now, 
Sometimes,~when you've nothing better to do. 



Co a iStttttoafcf. 



I wish we could get our Kitty to wake. 

For breakfast the steaks to fry ; 
But wake, she won't, — and sleep she will. 

Though the tongue of the bell gets dry. 
I dont mean her tongue, though she is the belle 

Of apartments down the stairs, — 
For she rings the change, to wet her tongue. 

Which she says gets dry from the airs 
That ma's maid gives herself down there 

In her lady's silk and ribbon. 
In a kitchen, you'll see, there is plenty of range. 

If we only could find a Gibbon 
To write a decline and full of Greece, 

And some one to write the rise,— 
In the butter the cook will call waste stuff. 

When it should raise the pies. 
But, Kittiwake, I've waked you up. 

With no mark of respect, but skill ; 
And I popp'd the g^, before you could pop 

The question, " why me do you kill ?" 
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And there you lie, with my nonsense too. 

About Kitty the cook, and her pelf ; 
I've cook'd your goose, and all the while 

Have made a d d goose of myself. 

Afi&r faXLing m with the P-~, September Hth, 



This broken ring I still have kept 

Throughout long years of joy and pain ; 
And can you show the other half 

If ever we should meet again ? 
Though seas have roll'd, and lands have spread. 

To sever us perchance, for aye, — 
Yet I would ask one question more — 

Have you forgotten me ? oh, say ! 
My heart, which now seems cold to all, — 

My tearless eyes, so proud and stem — 
Must yet be colder, sterner still. 

If that hard truth it has to learn. 



You hint that I soon shall forget you, — 

Yet say, " Oh, remember me !" 
If such your belief, — 'twere better 

We sever by land and sea. 
But such thoughts from your soul are farthest,- 

Your name in my heart is set ; 
Then, now on the eve of our parting. 

Oh, say not I shall forget. 
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We're sever'd now, we're sever'd now, — 
They know not if we love or hate ; 

They try to flatter with false words, — 
Their sympathy is all too late. 

He woo'd me — it seems long ago. 

For grief makes years of moments, then 

It turns to bitterness the heart. 
Whose freshness won't come back again. 

We seem as if we ne'er had met. 

And scorn sits sternly on each brow ; 

But I'm alone, and he's alone, — 
Oh, could the world but see us now. 

His heart is mine, aye, all my own* 
And, till its pulse is stopp'd, must be : 

Yes, come what may, though sever'd now. 
Nothing can win that heart from me. 



ILtneis. 

We all are sad because the hour 

Of parting's near at hand ; 
A little while, and then good-bye 

To our own, our native land. 

But answer. Fate, with thy trumpet voice^ 
Though we part, o'er seas to go, — 

When we come back, — now tell us. 
Shall we be as merry as now } 
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Will there be aught to wring the heart ?- 
Say, will there be do change. 

And no cold eye, — no voices hush'd. 
While far away we range ? 

Our vacant places, — treasur'd things, — 
With none to fill them then : 

If so, we shall be jolly hearts 
When we come back again. 

By heaven, we'll be merrier then, — 

'Twill comfort us while out. 
That there will be no change for us, — 

So put the glass about. 



Co 



Sadly we part, almost with sorrow, — 
To meet — ah, who can tell the day : 

It may, it must be, a long morrow 
Ere we together can be gay. 

And yet we do not love each other^ 
Although the world may deem we do. 

Because you're ever by my side. 

And my eyes dance when prais'd by you. 

They smile when I the charge deny. 
And say I have a changing heart ; 

I think their smile would be a laugh. 
If they could see us now we part. 



A 
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They tell me they have seen yoa start. 
When they have said I'd wedded he : 

I laagh to hear the wise ones talk. 
For well I knew that could not he. 

They say hlanch'd was your sunhumt cheek. 
As if it had a cause for shame. 

Because one day you chanc'd to hear 
Mine coupled with another's name. 

What is it that I hear from you — 

You've loved me dearly, well, and long : 

Thank God, it is no shame to say 
The feeling's in my heart as strong. 



ILtne0. 

I always dream'd, when I was young. 
Of the wandering chainless wave ; 

While living, it would be my home, — 
In death, 'twould be my grave. 

Part of that dream has been fulfill'd,— 
The seas are dashing round ; 

The hollow winds are singing 
To their free and glorious sound. 

The last part of that dream must come, 
There's room yet in the deep ; — 

And we shall rest together, love. 
Though it may not spirits keep. 
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91 Bream. 

I see thee now, as long ago 

I saw thee in my dreams, — 
Aye, jast that smile ; and yet 'tis true. 

Though strange to you it seems. 

You woo'd me, and you won me, love. 

As you have done to day ; 
I fancy that you had a dream 

While then o'er seas away. 

I used to wonder who you were. 

And try if sleep would tell : 
Thank God, you're by my side, dear one ; 

And now I know full well. 



IBoton at ®llr Otalaiar. 

Down at old Calabar, where winds roar so loudly. 
And waves of the salt sea are rolling so proudly. 
The love of my young heart lies quietly sleeping, 
WhDe I'm on the shore, broken hearted and weeping. 
We wedded and sailed, I joyfully sharing 
The dangers of ocean, — the whistling winds daring — 
And my first baby boy was bom out on the billow. 
Which, at old Calabar, makes his father's rough pillow : 
But another life came, and hot tears were welling 
From his kind eyes, as he looked again on our dwelling ; 
But he thought on the hardships for me on the main, — 
So he blest us, and said he would soon come again. 
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Oh, baby, my baby ! why were you not born ? 
Sorrow comes with the sunset, and leaves not at morn : 
I am praying for strength to say "God's will be done," — 
But I shudder to think that I'll be all alone. 
By his side I heeded not wild storms and thunder ; 
Now, at old Calabar, he lies down fathoms under. 



ILtne0« 

We'll all go over the sea ; 

And shall we find 

We leave behind 
A heart for us beat free. 

We'll all go over the main ; 

And no one now. 

As away we go. 
Will wish us back again. 



Thine eye is very bright, lady. 
And there's magic in thy tone ; 

But I know eyes as bright, lady, — 
That shine for me alone. 

Sweet is thy face to look upon, — 
There's witchery in thy smile ; 
But I've left one I love, lady. 
In our far ocean isle. 
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I would not pain her gentle heart,- 
For even charms like thine ; 

For she vow'd a vow, and kept it. 
That she only would he mine. 



Say, where have you been wandering,— 
I've watch*d7or you in vain ; 

Oh ! if vou knew how sad I've been. 
You'd not do so again. 

And, ah ! believe, whatever joys 

Lure in the world so wide ; 
They cannot be so sweet, so pure. 

As those by our fire-side. 

No frown shall ever greet you there. 
But laughter, love, and song ; 

How gaily and how peaceful then 
Would evenings glide along. 

We would talk upon our childhood. 

So beautiful- and bright ; 
Now only try it, husband dear. 

Come stay at home to night. 

The world will greet with hollow smiles,. 

And coldly then deceive ; 
The cup may sparkle high, — yet, love. 

You may not it believe. 
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At home the wine shall brightly flow. 
With some old friend of yoath ; 

And healths we'll pledge with heart and sool. 
Where we know there is truth. 

See, see our babe lay smiling there, — 

Shall it, love, plead in vain ? 
Oh ! must I sit and count the hours 

Again, to night, again ? 

You'll stay, oh, joy then is my own ! 

As when I was a bride ; 
You'll say to morrow, ** My dear wife, 

I love our fireside." 



4!r$ougi)t. 



Past and gone, — past like a bubble springing 

Up from a deep dark brook, that onward runs singing. 

To reach some mightier stream : 
Why should hope soar so high ? 
Why after vain things sigh ? 

To find all a dream ! 



'Tis allowed by all that the most wonderful work of 
God is woman, and the most wonderful work of man is 
a ship. Now both are very difficult to manage : some 
steer devilish hard. To be good sailors, one must know 
well how to work a day's work with regard to both of 
them. We must know the nature and use of forbear- 
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ance, sea and azimath compasses, and those instruments 
proper for observing the altitudes and distances of celes- 
tial objects and her eyes ; how to find her heart's and 
the sun's amplitude and azimuth, the variation of the 
compass and her mind. Oh, lal, lal, la ! — well I won't 
go on ; for I dare swear that though you are, of the two, 
the best navigator on * the old Tumbler,' madam woman 
is by far the best as regards you. Do you know, I have 
of late been wondering why we don't knock up a fund 
between ourselves for the benefit of our beloved ones, 
who may be left behind when that same ' old Tumbler ' 
may be rolling over us . Remember, we a// have to pay 
one shilling a month, and the skippers one and sixpence, 
to the Merchant Seaman's Fund and the ' Dreadnought.' 
But it strikes me there is bad management somewhere. 
It may not be so ; but it would do no harm to kick up 
a small row about it. I never heard but of one man 
having anything from the Fund. Now do all of you turn 
it over in your minds, — officers and seanuen ; and remem- 
ber for whose sakes I ask this, — our beloved ones, — ^the 
mothers who bore us — the sisters who purify us — and 
the wives of our bosoms, who may be left alone — 
whose hearts will be breaking when the winds roar. 
Let us have a fund of our own ; and, if he would accept 
it, make Thompson Hankey treasurer. I know we are 
badly paid enough ; but, depend on it, for this purpose, 
some queer bit of odd metal will thrust itself into our 
hands, as much as to say ' I am for them,* 
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Oh. we are the brave winds. 

And mad our career ; 
And the tones of our wild harps 

Are borne on the air. 
We are up with the stars. 

When they shine o'er the earth ; 
We wail at the death ; 

We sing at the birth. 
The maiden looks on. 

As clouds race through the sky ; 
And loudly she sings. 

As the gale draweth nigh. 
They are whistling now. 

Where he sails on the sea. 
For a cap-full of wind ; 

For he's home-bound to me. 
Hist I t-h-r-r-o-o-o goes the wind 

'Midst the bells in the tower ; 
And soft breezes blow 

In my lady's rose-bower. 
And we fling up the curl 

That waves o'er her small hand ; 
While she tosses it back 

With an air of command. 
And we ruffle the lace. 

As it lies on her breast. 
That looks calm, — that the world 
Thinks 'tis ever at rest. 
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Bat passions and thoughts 

'Neath its sar^M^e we see ; 
And she'd give all her beaaty 

With us to be free. 
Yes, we are the bold winds. 

And loudly we shout ; 
A blast, — ^and life's flickering 

Taper's put out. 
Hurrah ! a sou' wester,-— 

Up channel we go : 
" I'll soon have dear Kitty, 

My hearties, in tow," 
Says some hard-a- weather. 

As we in his face dash 
The salt wave, as it leaps up 

The side with a plash. 
And the ship gives a spring. 

As she trembles all o'er : 
They've hold of the tow-rope. 

My hearties, ashore. 
They can't haul half the slack in ; 

" Stand by," — ^now 'twill come : 
Handsomely, beauty. 

You know your way home. 
And we hail the quaint moon, 

And she smiles on our sport. 
As the long wish'd for stout ship 

We bring safe to port. 
Yes, we are the old winds ; 

And on we shall blow, 
Till the earth change its fashion, 
And all rest below. 
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The last looks are sad things,— 
The last words, woe ; 

For then joy makes wings. 
And flies with them too. 

Hearts flU with tears, that will 

Hardly be stay'd ; 
And that we shall make fools 

Of ourselves we're afraid. 

The first looks are gay things,- 

The first words, joy ; 
The kisses are true things, 

Without alloy. 



Forget the gay dream, dream'd by you 

At sea, — that I was very true ; 

Nor think vows made are bound to keep. 

While you rove on the sounding deep. 

My lips are often given one. 

Who'll change not with the setting sun. 

But look the same when down he goes 

On me, as when he blazing rose. 

Again, I say, forget the dream. 

For changed and altered will it seem ; 

And think not now my kiss to take, — 

Not even for the old days' sake. 
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Ah ! I've been joking you the while 
I'd give a world to see you smile ; 
And for my truth you need not fear, 
I only kiss'd your picture, dear : 
And why you may not kiss as ever, — 
The seas two faithful hearts still sever. 



Thoughts will stray, 
When we're far away, 

To the hearts we left confiding ; 
And we ask, with fears, 
If, through long years. 

Faith has been abiding ? .• 

And shall we meet 

Those smiles so sweet, 
Which better far love we 

Than words so cold 

The lips have told 
Ere we sail'd o'er the sea ? 

The trembling heart 

Will often start. 
To find a doubt will rise ; 

Home may seem strange. 

And there be change 
From some lov'd lips and eyes. 
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There is a man lives in ; 

Of the fat of the land cats he 
Big slices ; notwithstanding this. 

He won't slice bread to me. 

Although I paid the premium 

To take sights out at sea. 
By George, I dearly paid for sights 

That I should never see ; 

For the owners they clap hands upon 

The shiners of each lout : 
To their pockets it is a fine take in, — 

To ours a fine take out. 

I only wish some powerful voice would make itself 
heard, so that better regulations were made with regard 
to midshipmen. Why there are so many drunken, 
immoral, worthless men in the merchant service is a 
question that may be asked only by those who know 
nothing about it. If the friends of the youngsters 
could only see that part of the ship called the mids' 
berth, their astonishment would be so, great that it 
would almost knock them into the middle of next week ; 
— but not a word about the ducks. 

Some owners and skippers think nothing of having 
a stable for twelve or more horses abreast of the berth. 
One may fancy how injurious it is to the boys. What 
a blessing it would be if the mates could be induced to 
take some interest in them, a^ advise and reason with 
them, instead of using foul language for trivial faults. 
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\vhich is often the case. Thank God, there are exceptions 
to this rule, — and so there need be : but we must remem- 
ber that all are not gentlemen in any way, — and all are 
badly paid, — ^and most of them treated as if they were 
dogs, and not fit to speak to. 3ut the owners and 
skippers don't care as long as they touch the pay ; though, 
again I must repeats there are exceptions here. Every 
one has a definition of the word '* gentleman," of their 
own. 

I remember once seeing in The Times — ^that mouth- 
piece of the world — a case where a sailor had had his 
pocket picked, he said, " by a gentleman." Upon the 
magistrate asking him how he knew it was a gentleman, 
he rephed " because he had a black tail-coat on** Now 
it was not in this case "vestis facit rirum," — the 
clothes make the man, — but the black tail-coat made the 
gentleman. 

But to return to the midshipmen. Till something is 
done in their favour, many a mother must sigh over her 
blighted hopes for her boy. 



I mast say good-bye to yon, old house, before I go away. 
And there's nothing now, save memory, that's asking 

me to stay 
To take a last and lingering look upon Saint Michael's 

day; 
And I feel inclined to ask of fate what now there is to pay. 
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What diflFerent scenes I've seen in you, what merry hours, 

and sad; 
Fve sometimes thought, that I must say, it really was 

too had 
That fortune thus should twist and turn, enough to drive 

one mad. 
And promise what she wont perform, and never did, by 

gad. 
Bat I must sleep my last sleep, and dream my last 

dream here, 
Where I have had so many dreams, for which I have 

paid so dear ; 
But I'm awake, aye, wide awake, and the devil a bit I 

care,— 
For my back is broad, and twice as much as it has it 

can bear. 
But come old sleep and lay me down, and let a vision play 
About my pillow, round my heart, till the first wink of 

day, — 
For then I want to be awake, get up, and go away. 
And to this nonsense, I do think, 'tis time to pipe belay. 
But, so God's blessing on us all wherever we may go. 
Plenty of joy, and peace, and wealth, with precious little 

woe ; 
And, as to dreams, when I'm awake, may I think on 

them too. 
And if I don't, why, what's the odds, as long as I think so. 
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Jger^^tf to t^tm. 

Here's to them who're kind to us ; 

Here's to them who're cruel ; 
And here's to them who hold fair truth 

As some bright sparkling jewel. 
And here's to them, whoever they be. 
Who toast us on the wide deep sea. 

And here's to them who can fill their glass ; 

And here's to them who'll drink it , 
And take deceit, and boldly, boys. 

In the bright tide sink it. 

And here's to them, &c. 

And here's to them who're true and fair. 
Though tumbling seas must sever ; 

And here's to them, all faith and love 
From our constant hearts for ever. 

And here's to them, &c. 

And here's to her, and here's to him. 

Whose hearts are full of feeling ; 
Who, when distress shall meet the eye. 

Have kind thoughts round them stealing. 

And here's to them, &c. 

And here's to those who love us best. 

And to the world all over ; 
The wish is not the less in truth. 

Though given by a rover. 

And here's to them, &c. 

Sung when w were half-teas oner — New Yea/r^» night — First watch^^ 

fresh hreese, and a clear night, 

"Hurrah for the beloved ones at home, and for 
those far far at sea !' 



r»* 
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Song. 

Come, drink, friends, drink now,- 

Let's drink away sorrow 
Old time, soon enough. 

Brings cares for to morrow. 
We sail with a free wind, — 

We sail with the light, — 
So let us remember 

It is our last night ; 

Drink, friends, drink ! 

Too soon will this warm room 

Be joyless and lone. 
To remind those who love as 

That we are all gone ; 
That twelve months must pass 

Ere we're here again : 
So laugh, friends, to night, 

For to morrow brings pain ; 
Drink, friends, drink ! 



5as^ totll fiou mm nu? 

Say, will you miss me, mother. 

As I go over the sea ? 
Or look for me in this old room. 

When I am far from thee ? 
Oh ! idle words, and vainer still, 
To think another my place Would fill. 
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Say, will you miss me, sisters. 

When I am so far away ? 
Will there a voice be wanting. 

When together you are gay ? 
Why ask these questions, Ned, to teaze ? 
Our hearts are with you o'er the seas. 

Take care of old sailors, brothers. 

While I at sea do rove ; 
Let others boast of foreign friends, — 

Give me the home- hearts love. 
And shame to them who once forget. 
Or that dear spot cease to regret. 



Sbvit^ a getting up Stair0* 

A mixture of good and evil, my dears, — 

Our life has been always *' A getting up stairs." 

" Such a getting up stairs as you never did see," 

When we walk'd up one stair, we fell down three ; 

Yet, there would come a laugh, — ^for we kept the stairs 

clean. 
Though a spot here and there sometimes would be seen. 

Yet we didn't leave cleaning till Saturday night, 
But every day deemed it wholesome and right 
To scour away with a heart and a will ; 
And though slippery the stairs, we rubb'd on still : 
And little we cared how our " taters " were done, 
Ab long as we'd salt, and could each find one. 
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In after years, when fate shall part us. 

And I be o'er the rolling main, 
Wilt thoa remember days now passing. 

And wish me by thy side again ? 
Wilt thou, — come tell me the truth now, and say 
Wilt thou miss me when I am far away ? 

Wilt thou remember my faith abiding. 

Through Uack misfortune, fate brought thee ; 

And silently think, when joy is near thee. 
There's one away I'd like to see ? 

Come tell the truth, ere we kiss and sever. 

Never to meet in our dear home, — never ! 

And give a laugh to our by-gone times, — 

It is better than sigh or tear ; 
'Twill serve to shew, though we're parted now, 

Their memory still is dear : 
And, while we are sever'd by land and sea. 
If they're thought on, thou'lt remember me. 
To D. D. 



'Tis over now, yet 'tis in vain, — 
llie grief is settled in my heart ; 

In mercy then, to what I feel. 
Bid not my heavy sighs depart. 

I've hid my tears within my breast. 
Because they say to them 'tis grief ; 

A sigh is all that now can give 
My aching heart the least relief. 
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There'll come a time when I shall smile. 
And this will seem as some dark night ; 

When I was in a dreary waste. 
And stars were hidden from the sight. 

Oh, Time, Time, Time, — ^he softens all 
Our bitterest grief, — our greatest pain : 

So leave the sighing while I may. 
For I one day shall smile again. 



C^e fflaief better ^otne* 

Ship at Sea, 

Sometimes no zephyr woos the main. 

And they split their weasands to whistle ; 

And I am trying to write to you 
A not very right epistle. 

No, friend, no,— I write all wrong, 

I wish Vd been bred to the ocean ; 
I shouldn't be sick, as I soon shall be. 

Or feel my liver's emotion. 

I wish rd been bread, — or a nice hot roll, — 
But they'll say " he's a fool, he has wish'd ; 

If such had been my fate, perchance 
I shouldn't have got clean dish'd. 

No, I was born with a silver spoon 

In my jaws, as old folks say ; 
But a little heir came, — 'twas a d rough gale. 

For it blew all the silver away. 
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And a glorious spooney I hear he is, — 

One of the very first order ; 
And, as Sam Slick says— «nd no mistake, — 

Open to all " soft sawder." 

What's done is done, — and I am done 

firown hy a thundering looney ; 
By jove, it would he capital sport 

If the dish'd could run off with the spooney. 

But 'tis no use trying to finish this, — 

Yuu ask if I'm all right ; 
I can hut answer, as I heave up, — 

A sigh, old friend, " not quitb." 

And the ladv moon will soon arise. 

From her soft hours of rest ; 
So I'll tell you something you knew hefore, — 

Time's pressing and won't be press'd. 

And Will's watch is a very regular watch, 
Though its time is out of season ; 

So why that I write no more to you 
I've left you sufficient reason. 



Merry, merry, chip, chip, cherry, — 
We are bound, boys, for the deep ; 

We have sworn to many a darling 
We our vows will truly keep. 

Then the can, boys, we'll be filling. 

Though our rough hearts heave with sorrow ; 

Yo, ho, the wind is fair and willing, — 
For vacant places, boys, to-morrow. 
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Oh, joy to hear our basy tread. 
And the roagh hearty voices blend, — 

Almost to think the freshening breeze 
Bears the kind welcome of a friend, — 

To feel the mad ship bound along. 

And the heart bursting with a song ; 

To know a bright look- out is kept 

At home for us at sea ; 
To say unto the winged soul. 

There are fond prayers for thee : 
There are fond prayers, the seaman knows. 
From loving lips, where'er he goes. 

Then float the toast, " she's homeward-bound/'- 

The distance lessens fast ; 
She'll bid good-bye to waters quick, — 

We'll get a kiss at last : 
And a bubbling brimmer soon will foam. 
For us to drain, my boys, at home. 



Song* 

'Tis over now, — and he's sail'd to sea. 
And has said good-bye to his home and me ; 
He has taken a kiss, full, fond, and kind. 
From the girl he loves, and leaves behind. 
The wind is fair, and the land grows dim. 
And so do these eyes, when I think of him ; 
And what are his thoughts on the beautiful sea ? 
I need not question they're of me, — but me. 
The rover has something I know full well, 
Beside of storms and sea perils to tell. 
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Song- 

There's a sunny spot which we all remember. 

Though the sea may roll its waves between os, 
Where summer's sun and King Frost in December, 

Both merry and sad, full oft have seen us. 
To that spot we shall turn back with sighing. 

When we've said good-bye, and away we roam. 
Of all the words in the English language, 

There are none so sweet as Mother and Home. 



Early days, early days, there are thousands with me sigh 

That your hours, that your hours, are so much inclined 

to fly; 

Early days, dear days, — aye, what time can be like you ? 

When all is gay, and all is bright, and every thing seems 

true. 
Thoughts of you are beautiful, and balm unto the mind. 

For you leave a sweet sad memory of all your joys 

behind : 

Early days — let the present be as bright as well they may, 

I ne'er shall cease repining that your hours pass away. 



Here's love to my old friends, a laugh at my foes, — 
Their spite cannot alter such true hearts as those : 
Though leagues of the wild sea between us may roll. 
Dear names every night gild the top of each bowl ; 
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And the " fair/' that old Norfolk so proudly can boast, 
In our hours of glee is a heart-cherieh'd toast. 
Ah, then let me sail on with the wind and the wave, — 
Let the green earth or wild sea be Ned Halyard's grave,— 
As my last prayer I put up for those I leave here. 
The old county's name too will also be there. 



Hurrah ! hurrah ! for a stormy night, — 

The hoarse winds loudly sung ; 
We'll laugh and shout the black night out. 

The merry old woods among ; 

And away we'U roar from shore to shore, 
Till the waves are mad with foam ; 

And the sailor prays for quiet days 
In his far-off peaceful home. 

And the ship so stout, shall toss about. 

And tremble, as o'er the waves 
She leaps away, 'midst feathery spray 

We'll send up from seamen's graves. 

And when we have wrought what woe we can. 

Like children tired with play. 
Calm be our sleep, so sound and deep, 

TiU we're once more up and away. 

T 
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Song. 

Where oft his footsteps wandered, — 

Where oft we two have rov'd, — 
And where the truth look'd from his eye. 

And told me that he lov'd, — 
I'm roving still — hut lonely : 

How wide we sever now ; 
There is grief within his manly heart. 

And scorn upon my brow. 
Oh, why believe the false tongue ? 

Why not banish pride ? and show 
There is something that the surface 

Will ever hide below. 



We're stretching on for home at last. 

After five long years away ; 
So, landsmen, do not talk so fast. 

Or wonder that we are gay 

Do you think after all our toil. 
While over bilfows roaming. 

That dull care's ropes we will not coil, 
And push the can while foaming ? 

So stow your jaw 'bout ship and luff, — 
Talk if you will about the fight ; 

But not our larking, 'tis all stuff. 

For cherry merry we will be to-night. 
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We are in channel now, — ^there lies the shore, — 
Forms, in fancy, quick before us pass : 

Home, home, my lads, is ours once more, — 
Now for kiss from mother, wife, and lass. 

Hurrah, my hearty lads ! old time fast wears, — 
Soon you will buss the dear warm lip : 

Hip, hip ! give all nine rounds of cheers, — 
We'll pledge 'em deep in grog and flip. 

Why, landsmen, wonder at the sailor's glee. 

Or that agog we are for fun ? 
By Greorge ! we're jolly when we come from sea ; 

We may turn in, the watch is done. 



To India's sultry climes the sailor now must roam ; 

Yet, though from you by fate I'm doom'd to sever, 
Leave all I love, and my dear happy home. 

My heart is yours, — forget you — will I never. 
The Rose you gave is in my cabin placed. 

Oft will I look on it, and think of you : 
And though by storms, and seas, and wild winds chased. 

My heart shall still be like the needle — true. 
High rolls the wave, — loud may the tempest hollow 

Unto the sea, its trusty helpmate true ; 

In every clime your spirit dear will follow, 

TiU I return again, my love, to you. 

t2 
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Cfi^ dTlag of IBnsUni. 

The flag* the flag of England, 

How mightily she braves 
Her foes — ^the storm, and roaring wind. 

And the wild lashing waves. 

She has respect in every clime. 
No matter in calm or breeze, — 

And proudly flaunts the waters. 
The mistress of the seas. 

The sailor's heart beats free, boys. 
With pride, as up she springs. 

And floats above the gallant ship. 
And gaily thus he sings, — 

" Fill high the cup with blood-red wine,— 

Here's health to the brave and free ; 
And let it foam for our island home, — 
The queen of the mighty sea." 



For years we shall not meet again. 
Yet say not you'll forget me ; 

I would not ask a thing so vain, 
That you should e'er regret me. 
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But time will often change the heart. 
And borrow the kind feeling ; 

And I mast look that, now we part. 
From you he will be stealing 

My memory from a breast like thine. 
Where it was held so slightly ; 

New friends will sweep all thouglits away 
Of hoars that past so lightly. 



Hurrah ! Hurrah ! for the stormy seas, — 

We are outward bound again ; 
" Blue Peter" flutters in the breeze. 

And sighs and tears are vain. 

Hurrah ! we're bound to a distant dime. 
And the ship goes large and free ; 

And who can tell what may bring old time. 
Ere we are come back from sea. 

No one is thinking, as on we go. 

How fast and hot fall tears : 
That the rough tar's heart is brim with woe. 

Though from lips are hearty cheers. 

Like the rose, that gives her perfume bright, 
Though worms at her heart are rife, — 

Oh, now for the lonely watch at night ; 
Hurrah for the sailor's life ! 
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Bright and sad by tums^ ao free and gay» 

A Boal topful of sorrow ; 
A fond true kiss^ a sailing away. 

With aching hearts to-morrow. 

A fervent wish for the lov'd and dear. 
Though we sleep in a distant grave ; 

A tearfdl eye, a hearty cheer. 
Hurrah for life on the wave ! 



Fill the cup up to the brim. 
Swamp every trace of sorrow ; 

Remember time is short, my boys, — 
We're outward bound, to morrow. 

Let all unkindness be forgot, — 
We are for the deep old main ; 

Hearts may change or cease to beat. 
Ere we're here back again. 

Good-bye is creeping round my soul. 
And the wind blows keen and free ; 

Before the moon looks o'er the earth. 
Why we shall be out at sea. 

Call up the hours together spent. 
Till chock full they fill the heart ; 

Forget, awhile, at peep of day, 
We, jolly boys, must part. 
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Honest and true I've foand ye all, — 
For you have I drained the cup ; 

Now then, a parting blessing, boys,— 
Once more fill the bumper up. 



S b)atcj^elr till tfie Satte. 

I watch'd till the sails grew dim. 
As they swell'd out in the wind ; 

I breath'd a prayer from my heart for him 
Who loves, though he leaves behind. 

There are many who love me dearly well, — 
And many who smile with me ; 

But rd give them all for one kindly look 
From him that is out at sea. 



Slanier* 

Hurrah ! hurrah ! I am king, I am king ! 

For mine is a blasting breath ; 
To my victims I give a breaking heart. 

And some to cold silent death. 

I am king ! 

But I pine, for I cannot subdue them all. 
And the proud lip curls with scorn ; 

And they who utter me feel with dread. 
It were well had they ne'er been born. 

I am king! 
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I part, fond hearts, hurrah ! hurrah ! 
* Oh ! why will some laugh at my strength ? 
And bright eyes flash with their innocence. 
Though they know what must come at length. 

I am king ! 

I am king, I am king ! and my subjects foul, — 

The tong^ues that obey my will, — 
Pay a heavy tax to my treasury ; 

And 111 reign till the world stands still. 

I am king! 

loflcribed to backbiters, — and I've fallen in with my share ; and, if 
the horse-pond in my neighbourhood had its due, it would not want for 
company. 



Neptune has ridden his steeds all day, 

Till they're quite in a bath with splashing and foam ; 
Nothing suits him, but up and away, — 

By St. George, I wish they were stabled at home. 
But you might as well ask the wind pot to blow. 

As Nep his hunt and his ride to give o'er ; 
I should like to be dry in the blankets below, 

Or be gone larking and courting ashore. 

He should get capsized, as I have been ; 

And I bet six pounds of the best cigars. 
That ever at Von der Heyde's were seen. 

For awhile he'd leave hunting, and bless his stars. 
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That there might be a chance at some distant day. 
And his broad green fields he would hunt again ; 

That he'd bless us once more with his up and away. 
As he has to-night on this frolicsome main. 



Farewell, messmates, if this earth I am leaving. 
To sleep with the brave in the mighty deep ; 

Give me three cheers, and take this lock to Nancy, — 
Tis useless to tell her for me not to weep. 

You've seen her, shipmates, — she urged me to glory, 
Tell her, oh, tell her, I tried to earn her love ; 

She nerved my arm, where the battle raged hotly. 
And I know that with her, I shall be blessed above. 



l^ou ttnob) tfie test 

'* Say, what shall be oox sport to>iught ; 
There's nothing in earth, or sea, or air."— Ifoore. 
Yon know the rest. 

Up, then, a bumper filling 

To the homeward-bound, drink high ; 
Our hearts and our glasses willing. 

So keep them full, and by. 

The last that we draln'd together 
Was at parting with hearts right full ; 

Now to them, fair winds and weather. 
Give a long and a hearty pull. 
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Cj^e Mtuist ^^xls Bas^s. 

Oh, the merry early days. 

Their memory lingers still ; 
And as we think upon the past. 

The heart with sighs will fill. 

And though the present's oft times gay, 
And we catch of joy some gleams; 

Yet the freshness of the early days 
Comes hack to us in dreams. 

The flowers now are hlooming fair, — 
The birds sing from the trees ; 

But those who listened with me then 
Are all gone over seas. 

The meadows, too, are just as green 
As when we all were there, — 

A loving band of happy hearts. 
Without a pain or care. 

But fare ye well, ye childhood's joys, — 

The many pleasant ways ; 
We've said good-bye, and parted with 

The merry early days. 



'' f tow;$ Se torn fim/' 

'Tis a night to remember 
When we are apart ; 

Let its mem'ry be written 
Down deep in the heart. 
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Tis a night to remember 
When T am on the sea ; 

And will it be thought on 
As fondly by thee ? 

When thou'lt wander with others. 

Or wander alone ; 
Wilt thoa think for a moment 

On him that is gone ? 

Wilt thou ever say kind words. 
Though lov'd ones be near ; 

And be thinking in thy heart, 
" I wish he were here ? 

If thou wilt then, why, that night 

rU never regret. 
And trust that another's 

In store for us yet. 



The moon had risen in splendour. 

And sparkled on the sea ; 
My watch was over, Sally, — 

T thought of home and thee. 
And after that I fell asleep, — 

The deck I made my pillow ; 
The winds around me singing 

A storm song to the billow. 
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I dreamed the foe that dared to claim. 

The great sea as their right ; 
And some one said there was not fonnd 

A British tar to fight. 
The press must go, — aye, hear me, Sal, — 

Must go thronghont the land 
And none for England woold stand forth, — 

So not a ship was mann'd. 
J said they lied, for who conld say, 

A British sailor ever 
Held back, when she did call them forth, — 

And a stem voice answered " Never." 
I look'd around, and by me stood 

Our Nelson in his glory ; 
The English flag above him spread, — 

That qaeen of song and story. 
Thns spoke he then, " now forth, my lads,. 

Refuse ! let's see who can ; 
Old England proudly now expects 

Free duty from each man. 
Can you forget that glorious day 

These words were used before ? — 
Are they not told on every sea. 

And sung on every shore ? 
Did I not give my British blood. 

And brave hearts died with me, — 
To keep old England as she was — 

Queen of the mighty sea ? 
Shall it be said in after davs 

(He spoke through gathering tears,) 
That ray brave sailors must be press'd ?" 

His answer was three cheers. 
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My spirit now entreats of ye, — 

It still is on the foam : 
Hear, hear my voice, my jolly dogs,— 

My memory calls ye home. 
Oh, Sal, that was a glorious voice, — 

It seem'd to move the world ; 
And England's name is dreaded still 

Where'er the flag's anfurl'd. 



©erg toiie atoalte,— ober tfte ILrtt 

Thank God, I'm awake from my dream ; 

What a fool I must he to have slept ! 
Though perhaps I shall do so again, — 

Of my follies no log I have kept. 

Bat once let a woman take hold 
Of the tow-rope, in foul or in fair. 

If you don't keep your weather- eye sharp, 
She'll haul you the devil knows where. 

But the hetter the sailor, we know. 
The less power he has to cast loose 

The knot, though we know ahout this — 
We belong to the tribe of the goose. 

So let Wide'Os then bother and talk, 
And be just as wise as they can ; 

The easiest creature in life 

For woman to lead is poor man. 
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WSit wet patting. 

We are parting, love, with heavy hearts. 
And tears could now flow free ; 

Will you be as tme as I will, love, 
While I am oat at sea ? 

Temptations great and many 

Will be round you while I stray ; 

Bat I shall have some too, dear girl, — 
Bat trast me while away. 

Tell me honestly before we sail, 

While we're so far apart. 
If you can set, and keep me there. 

In what I prize, — ^your heart. 

But I'd rather know the worst at once 
(Than still keep hoping on) ; 

That the faith and honour left behind,— 
To some big lubber's gone. 



CJe ID^eatt* 



I say not you are beautiful ; 

I say not you are fair ; 
Your heart now beats against my own. 

And tells me to look there 
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For treasures that will make me blest. 
Which time will never change ; 

Which lure me ever to your side, 
Withoat a wish to range. 

A thousand eyes may lose their light. 

And forms may lose their charm ; 
But years may never alter, love, 

A heart that is so warm. 
The stars look brilliant to the sight, 

But 'tis their light we bless ; 
And were those eyes not half so bright, 

I should not love the less. 



Pan. — Here's a letteir from you poor girl. 

Tro. — Let me read. 

Pan. — What says she there? * 

Tro. — Words, words, mere words, — no matter from the heart ^ 
The effect doth operate another way. 
Go wind to wind, there turn and change together, — 
My love with words and errors still she feeds. 
But edifies another with her deeds. 

Troiltu and Cressida, 

You tell me now that she is false ; 

But read her letters through. 
And you will swear by every star 

That she is wholly true. 
Aye, every line seems faith itself 

To me, while far away : 
•* They're words, mere words, she cheats you with. 

Is all I hear you say. 
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And do yoa mean that she is false. 
When we have loved so long ? 

My God, the poison's bitter 
That comes from woman's tongue. 

To see her smile, and hear her speak. 

Is all the world to me ; 
Her heart indeed must be a lie. 

To wrong me while at sea. 



We've laugh'd on the gorse hills often, — 
For a time we'must parted be ; 

Some now to rove over the green earth. 
And some to sail over the sea. 

Yet whatever dish Fate may serve up, — 
And though we now widely sever, — 

We each will be so true in all things, 
And be glad we have been together. 

We've been sad on the gorse hills seldom,- 
Thank God for that blessing also ; 

And many a scene we've witness'd 
We'll think on where'er we go. 

We have been on the gorse hills often. 

In different kinds of weather. 
And are very glad we can say, friends. 

We have been there all together. 
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And when the sly moon is up shining. 

As if she had something to say. 
We'll just take a fancy she's telling 

How often they all were so gay. 

Though we look on her o'er the waters. 

Instead of those dear hills so far. 
Well think she is telling the stars, friends, 

How honest and true they still are. 

Aye ! and though we must all he parted 
By the lands and the restless main, — 

We'll all make this vow — if we can, friends, — 
To roam on the gorse hills again. 

To my Friends, 



ffljajm dFtimij; wet JfBX^t. 

When friends are false, why should we grieve, — 

We'll find new ones to-morrow ; 
When those you've lov'd for long — deceive, — 

They are not worth your sorrow. 

Sing, fol de rol, while Time runs away. 

Feeling from him horrow. 

Lips wiU kiss you to-night, and say 

Others are not worth winning ; 
But trust me, while they are away. 

They'll not be kept from sinning. 

Sing, fol de rol, — all things have an end. 

As well as a beginning. 

u 
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Then let's laogb on as the world run9 rounds — 
Bat on no smooth tongue relying ; 

Honest hearts Br,9 yet to be founds — 
Bad policy is that sighing. 

Sing, fol de rol, while we're all here ; 
Old Time's the boy for replying. 



There was blood apon the Highlands, 

And many a sword was bright, — 
And we thought not that the dawning day 

Would end with sic a night. 
There was cold death behind us. 

And before, — ^a foreign shore ; 
But we followed, but we followed 

Over mountain and moor. 

How the wild wail of sorrow 

The wind upon it brought ; 
The eye forgot its saut tefurs, — 

The heart forgot its thought. 
But we only saw Charlie ; 

And we didna heed them a' : 
So we followed, so we followed 

Over mountain and moor. 

We left our country sairly. 

And we never came agin ; 
The sun is shining there — 

But we've naething now to win. 
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There's the braid eea between lu. 

And hopes are dead and o'er» 
Since we followed, since we followed 

Over moontain and moor. 

Let those who will be after me. 

Of my dark race and blood — 
That race whose blood has soiiked the field, 

And mingled with the flood,-* 
Tell it throagh all generations. 

Though they wander &r and poor. 
That / foUowed, that I followed 

Over mountain and moor. 

In after years, when memory 

Shall sae vainly bring 
The thought to mony a loyal heart 

Of our rightfu' king. 
They'll say O'Neal was by his side. 

When all his hopes were o'er ; 
And he followed, and he foUowed 

Over mountain and moor. 

Thia piece is written in Scotch oat of compliment to Bonny Prince 
Charlie, and Flora Macdonald ; but of course the reader will under- 
stand that O'Neal was an Irishman. For an aocoimt of his services to 
the Prince, see Chamber^ a Information for the People. These lines 
are inscribed, with the warmest feelings of a grateful heart, to my very 
sincere friend. Viscount Drumlanrig. 



CSanft Sou. 

My old home and I must part. 

And the seas must make us twain, — 

And I have it written deeply on my heart. 

None will care if I never come again. 

u2 
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And I have it written deeply on my heart. 
That I don't care a dump if they do so ; 

For the " Free Heart" leaves all sorrow far behind. 
And joyfully and trustingly we go. 

Yes, yes ! my old home and I must part. 
And the seas shall roll between us all and woe ; 

And I have it written deeply on my heart. 
That they're very kind to wish us all to go. 



Co- 



if you hear that I am dead, give a tear ; 
If you find that I am false, never care, — 

But in all things and everything be true. 
If you hear that I am poor, pity me : 
'Tis a crime the world is always sure to see ; 

But let me be blameless in your eyes. 
If you hear that I am rich, wink your eye, — 
Say for friends he'U never now have cause to sigh. 

But when poor, I was true. 
Yes, in everything and all things you're true, — 
And I cannot be well off, without you 

Share my luck. 



a dFtagmmt* 



•And I spoke — oh ! Future, answer me, — will the 



hearts we have parted from return as they leave ? And 
a whispering voice I was listening to-: '* dream on and 
long," it said, " but 'tis a dream from which you must 
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awaken/' — (and the poises of my heart beat fast) " bat 
it will be with joy." And a figure rose before me, — on 
her brow was written in letters of light, '* Confidence ;" 
and she stood before a shrine, on which was a heart, 
with the word " Home :" then sprang the tears to my 
eyes, and thanks to my lips ; and I awoke with the joy 
that that dream gave me. 



Now, in weal or woe together. 

Never mind, dears, let it come ; 
Dark or sonny be the weather, — 

Where we are, why there is home. 
Between as and this the ocean 

May roll on and foam away ; 
There are feelings in the troe heart 

Which the winds and waves can't stay. 
Now, in weal or woe together. 

As we joomey throogh the vale 
At which the croakers, in their spite. 

We find 80 often rail, — 
While we walk on so pleasant. 

Though the cloods sometimes look black, — 
We're sore to laugh, and merrily 

Say sunshine will come back. 
Aye, in weal or woe, whichever, — 

Never mind, dears, so along 
We go hand in hand together. 

With our &ith for ever strong. 

Port PMlip. 
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I Deglected my horse, — I neglected my gan, — 

And I wished when 'twas ended the day had hegun ; 

There was but one dreaming, one sleeping for me, — 

Twas her dear voice that woke me, who cannot love me. 

So they told me, if I would go over the main, 

I should find all was changed when I came back again ; 

Bat, just as the captive, I feel I am free. 

For we change not the heart when we're over the sea. 

I now wander at morning, and lonely at night, — 

There are black clouds above me, where once they were 

bright ; 
I sometimes look on her, — she then seems more fair. 
And, bitterer still, to this weak heart more dear. 
The green weeds are gprowing where the flowers did bloom. 
And my heart, once so warm, is now cold hke the tomb : 
Oh ! the curse above others is that which I rue, — 
To love one who cannot, or will not, love you. 



teftjaf tje use ? 

What's the use of sighing. Jack, 

If Nelly will forsake you ? 
Cast your glims, lad, fore and aft. 

Another soon will take you. 

There's one T know, with taut backstays,- 
Come, say that you'll defend her : 

Her father, — ^he with Nelson fought, — 
However fair, 'twill mend her. 
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About the waist she's olean and neat ; 

Her glims outshine the mdming; 
And then to see her little feet. 

The very t>lanks now scorning. 

There's only one I know who beats 
This tidy craft in sailing ; — 

Then crowd all sail* and lose no time 
The PoDy in hailing. 



We change not the heart. 

Though we're over the sea ; 
'Tis the same as 'twas ever, 

Fondly faithful to thee. 
We change not the heart, 

Though rolling away 
Are the seas in their power. 

Through night and the day. 
We change not the heart ; 

But ever and on 
It beats for the home 

And happiness won. 



Dam'me, says Jack, 
Have yon heard of the tack 
That Sue Hatcher has made with our Will ? 
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She always did pass • 

For the tidiest lass. 
With her hand when the can was to fill. 
They were spliced in the morning. 

At old Portsmouth Church ; 
And she's left Jemmy Swallow-tail 

All in the lurch. 



Other lads have friends and sweethearts 

Back from sea to greet them home, 

But where is she, the long beloved 
Kate, who made Tom Clewline roam ? 

I think, when were sailing outward. 
O'er the stormy rolling wave,— 

Would she weep to heur Tom Clewlme 
At last had found a peaceful grave ? 

Friends may now be round about her. 
But they cannot love like me : 

Oh ! she does not guess my sorrow ; 
She'll love when I am in the sea. 

*Twas in happier days than these. 
This lock she gave to me so fondly : 

StiD next my heart its place shall be. 
When at sea I sleep so soundly. 

Where the battle hotly rages. 

And the buUet madly fly, 

My last thought shaU be for Katherine ; 

rjl bless her name, and bravely die. 
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Oar topsails we loose to the breeze, — 
My heart I've laid up with my Polly ; 

I am not ashamM of my tears, — 
'Tis no reason we should not be jolly. 

ril be true while the ocean we saO, 
And in every port o'er the main ; 

And the kiss which I took when we parted 
I'll bring to her pure back again. 



"Oh, the merry days," their memory's in the heart. 
And though the times are pleasant now, from me it will 

not part ; 
The bower was a palace, the meadow brighter far 
Than gardens that they tell of in other lands there are. 
We made our fairies then of the branches of the trees. 
As their shadows danced in moonlight to the music of 

the breeze ; 
We have no fancies now, and desolate the bower, -^ 
The meadow's far away, — we're nerved for every hour. 
The moon is new, then old, — we've been from clime to 

dime, — 
And the fairies emigrated with the bright things of 

that time. 



■"»■ 
V 
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ImwJ to — ^ St^mrtoTis* 

We've had a few hours, and some of the brightest^ 
That ever old time on the earth, threw about ; 

We've taken good care, as we knew they were fleeting. 
To be all together, to see them well out. 

And deep they are buried in memory's rcises, — 
Their sweet breath lies on the way* worn track ; 

They bring to us summer when winter is with us. 
Though we feel that they never again come back. 



k 



Song. 

" What I loved when I was a youth, is hatefal to me now." 

Lljfwarch Hen. 

We*v6 but few eyes to watdh us. 

And but few hearts to sigh ; 
Now we're ontward-bound again, 

And said a long good-bye. 

But we don*t want the many, boy. 

So that the few are true ; 
I'll say thus much for me now, 

And venture it for you. 

They tell us that one swallow, boy, 

A summer will not make ; 
To form my summer here on earth. 

Few friends I swear 'twill take. 



i 
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'Tis only ^butme of home and hearth 
That care a damp for me ; 

And ftt)m the other kind of friends 
I'll keept boy^ devilish free.* 



WL'^tn toe btnt obet t^t Sbta. 

When we went over the sea 

We left hearts true ; 

And now we rue 
That we are once more free. 
When we went over the main 

£ye8 fondly beamed. 

And faith they seemed ; 
But we are here again. 
When we went over the wave 

Hope was as bright 

As a moonlight night ; 
But now 'tis in the grave. 



Co out Beat JFtiettlis in iSomdas^ 

Major and Mrs* W. 

Here, oilce more, in my heart's dear home. 
From hardships, toil, and storms quite free. 

Sisters have filled me an honest cup ; 
I'll drain it to dear friends o^er the sea. 

* I can reckon on but few friends (and you are one of them), in 
this whole wide world, besides those of the ** Home/' You'll say 
I am better off than those who have none. Well, so I am. I never 
change till others change, and then none can play " follow my leader," 
better than your humble servant, and very faithful friend. You are 
cracking on by this time, old boy. Do you expect to hear the postman's 
rat-tat on the 90th of November. ? 
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Take the pledge from the sacred spot ; 

Know that it comes from a grateful hearty- 
One who remembers welcome kind^ 

Giveo when home and he were apart. 

Prayer has gone up many a night 

There for a blessing on thee and thine ; 

And once more by my mother's side 
Fondly 1 add a wish of mine. 

Yes, as we sit together now, 

A mother looking, thank God, on me, — 
Our joy is so great, we forget all else. 

Save our own dear friends over the sea. 



5as> totU sou U true? 

Say, will you be true, as the years roll on, — 

As fond and as true to me, — 
As you are now I wed you, with hope as bright 

As ever went over the sea ? 

Shall no harsh word put a thorn in my heart. 
Which beats with the love you have won ? 

And will you feel lonely, if ever hard fate 
Bids me from your side be gone ? 

Will vou be content with mv true warm kiss. 
And never seek smiles, save from me ? 

If so, far blest above many my lot ; 
And a dear little wife I will be. 
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184—. 

Let us speak of them no more. 

Or what to us they were ; 
Now we tread a distant shore. 

Let us heed not what they are. 
But, when summer shall come up. 

With its merriment and flowers. 
Or we drain the thirsty cup. 

And forget the winged hours. 
There will be a certain spell. 

Though so heedless we may be. 
Which a tale to us will tell. 

On the land, and on the sea, — 
Of a summer that is past. 

Which is on our memory yet ; 
Though falsehood came at last. 

Which should make us now forget. 



*Tis a long while ago since 1 was gay, — 
So long, that I can't remember when ; 

It must have been a very curious day. 
And I wonder if I'll see its like again ! 

'Tis a short time ago since I was sad 
Every hour of the fast fleeting day ; 

And I think that fate is really now too bad 
Not to let me have one little hour gay. 
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Sam Sb^ixt. 

Sam Sabre ! yoa say, that Madge is no beauty ; 

Yoa lobsters can't fathom our mind : 
To say she is not, — ^why, 'tisn't my duty ; 

I only know that she is kind. 

And, as for the cut of her jib, my gay tulip. 
Why, I think there's something to see; 

And something to taste, I can tell, from her true lip. 
Which nobody else tastes but me. 

You tell me you would not her eyes or feet alter, — 

Andy see ! how she sticks to her duty ; 
In sick bay or want, did you ere know her falter ? 

I*d never change all this for beauty. 

As long as we sail, we'll both sail together, — 

The wind on the bow or the beam ; 
D' n it, true hearts can rough all kinds of weather. 

Without starting stitch or a seam. 



Hurrah ! hurrah ! for the muddy old Thames, — 

They are words of spell and power ; 
Let fair winds blow, or full wine cups flow. 

Or storms round the stout ship low'r. 

Let them sing of their Seine, or the rushing Rhone, 

Or the dancing Guadalquiver ; 
We, out on the main, pray we once again 

May steam up our muddy river. 
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For old London's life-blood, river, yon are, 
As you roll up and down in pride ; 

Then, harrah ! hurrah ! though the hour is far 
Ere we go up again with the tide. 

And London is England's mightly big heart, — 
That land of the honest and free ; 

From our lasses we hear there's no river so dear 
As our pathway home from sea. 



I was born for the sea, — ^I was bred to the wave. 
Which, messmates, perhaps, may be Ned Halyard's 

grave ; 
I heed not, — if kind friends will give me a tear. 
My sleep will be sound when I'm lying down there. 
There's many a true heart that beat high with hopes. 
When the pipe-boy was heard to cast off the ropes. 
Then friends found that joy had been down to their lee ; 
Aye, there's many a good fellow lies down in the sea. 
Give me them who won't cringe to the rich, —and the 

poor 
Leave to drift all alone on a dead lee shore ; 
Give me them who have hearts for all weathers, all times. 
For friends and for foes, all things and all climes. 
Give me him, who if ever he feels what's above. 
And around, and about him, won't still keep his love 
Till church walls are round him, — or think himself soft. 
That a prayer from his heart then has sprung up aloft. 
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He's my friend, — ^let the world laagh, — we'll bear up 

for right. 
And a star will be oars in the dark stormy night. 
So, and if I go down, there are those who will weep. 
And my memory as long as they cruize here will keep ; 
And to Ned Halyard kind words will often be given : 
Though the sea tumbles o'er him, we'll all meet in heaven 

Nbo Halyard. 

Talking about stars, do you remember the first time 
we saw the Southern Cross when we went round " The 
Horn" ? we'd something to think about then. 



FINIS 
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